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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* the ſeveral reſpectable indivi- 


duals, by whoſe kindneſs this 
tract is dies to make its appear- 
ance, the Editor returns his thanks. 
On His part, he has ſpared no pains to 
extend its ſphere of uſefulneſs, by the 
diſtribution of it into chapters— 
aſſigning to each of them titles, break- 
ing it down into ſhorter paragraphs, 
and adding to the perſpicuity of the 
ſtyle by the retrenchment of a few 
ſuperfluous expreſſions. In every 
other reſpect the Apology remains 
juſt as the Author left it. Not one 
word has been added to the manu- 


ſcript. Such (at the defire of the 


Author's relatives and friends) has 
been the Editor's humble province. 
He has endeavoured to diſcharge it 
to . beſt of his ability. 
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IVILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ES2. M. P. 


IR, 


you treatiſe, entitled, 4 Review of the 
Prevailing Religious Syſtems of Profeſſed 
Chriſtians, I peruſed with attention. With 
the praCtical tendency of ſeveral parts of 
the work I. was much pleaſed. Indeed, 
as far as you lament and endeavour to 
baniſh the ſpread of infidelity, the world- 
ly-mindedneſs of chriſtian profeſſors, and 
the prevalence of irreligion among man- 
kind, we are moſt cordially agreed. But 
with you I cannot ſuppoſe, that theſe evils 
flow from the natural conſtitution of man. 
To me, it appears with irreſiſtible evidence, 
that vice of every kind is a perverſion of 
his nature. We corrupt ourſelves, It is 
A 3 
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the uſe and abuſe alone, of our intelleGual 
and moral powers, that render us*proper 
ſubjects either of reward or of puniſhment, 
in that awful day when God hall judge the 


world iu righteouſneſs ! 


That man is depraved from his birth, is, 
Sir, the favourite tenet that pervades your 
performance. It may be denominated 
the baſis, on which your theological ſyſ- 
tem is raiſed. You have been, therefore, 
pleaſed to declare in an introductory chap- 
ter, that, © MAN is tainted with /n not 
* ſlightly and ſuperficially, but radically 
« and to the very coRE!!” Theſe are 
your expreſſions. It is the purport of the 
ſubſequent pages to ſhew, that ſuch a 
poſition is derogatory to the divine per- 
fections, and contrary to the whole tenor 
of revelation. Hence has it been thought, 
that there would be a propriety in addreſ- 
ling to you this Apology of my late learn- 
ed friend, which forms a ſuitable anſwer 
to your reaſonings on the corruption of 
human nature. Nor can you be diſ- 
pleaſed with the liberty here taken. It 
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may be the means of promoting the inveſ- 
tigation of divine truth. The true chriſ- 
tian, conſcious of his fallibility, is ever 
open to conviction. The cauſe of truth 
« (ſaid an eminent divine) may be com- 
« pared to an engine, conſtructed ſo as to 
« be put in motion by zhe tide, and which 
« js kept in its proper movement, whe- 
« ther the water flows in or flows out. 
Nothing here. is wanting but motron—it 
„being impoſſible for that motion, from 
« whatever quarter it ariſe, to operate 


„ unfavourably.““ 


Thoſe who kgew. the Author of this 
Apology, or who are converſant with his 
writings, will diſcern in this production 


the ſame traits of intelligence and of be- 


nevolence by which his character was 
invariably diſtinguiſhed. In one of your 
notes, you recommend to your readers the 
lives of thoſe excellent men, Philip and 
Matthew Henry. The Reverend Charles 
Bulkley, Sir, was an immediate deſcendant 
of theirs; and perſonal acquaintance au- 
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thorizes me. to declare, that he inherited L 
at 2 i. 

the virtues of his anceſtors. . 1 
The ſpirit, with which this tract is 
** . * 1 it 
written, ſufficiently evinces the benevo— a 
lence of the Author's heart, and is deſerv- / 
ing of univerſal imitation. In him, in- 4 
deed, the virtue of Chrifian caudour ſhone 4 
forth, throughout a long ſeries of years, J 
with undiminiſhed luſtre. The vice of 
uncharitableneſs formed no part of his q 
ſyſtem. Sentiments, not perſons, were 3 


the objects of his reprobation. He never 
charged thoſe who diſſented from his 
creed with a perverſion of underſtanding, 
or with an obliquity of heart. Conſcious 
himſelf of fallibility, he did not aſſume 
towards others, on any occaſion, the tone 
of infallibility. Contemplating human 
nature in a juſt point of view, he com- 
miſerated its imperfection. Though in 
his opinion, many of his fellow chriſtians 
erred from the faith once delivered to the 
faints ; yet he never attempted to injure 
their character by the imputation of irre- 

ligion, 
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ligion, nor did he, with the ſullenneſs of 
the bigot, conſign them over to eternal de- 
ſtruction. Knowing that his errimg bre- 
thren were, together with himſelf, amen- 
able to an higher tribunal, he never dared 
to condemn without mercy, but exerciſed 
that evangelical HARITY i hofeeth 
aud believeth all things. To him with 
juſtice might be applied the beautiful 
lines, written by GzoTivs, on the death 
of Arminius: 


Cui caritate temperata libertas 

Certat manere diſhdentibus concors ; 
Piæque purus æquitatis affectus, 
Damnatus aliis, ipſe neminem damnat; 
Modeſtiæque limitem premens, donat 
Nunc verba vero, nunc ſilentium paci. 

Thus 70 love one another, notwithſtanding 
differences of religious ſentiment, is ie 
new commandment delivered by Jeſus Chriſt 
to his difciples—and by the great Apoſtle 
Paul, it was denominated, he fulfilling of 
the law. Excuſe me, Sir, for thus expa- 
tiating with a degree of enthuſiaſm, on the 
deſpiſed virtue of nARIT TL. For a 


miniſter 
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miniſter of the Goſpel to neglect in theſe 
times any opportunity of inculcating it, 
would be unpardonable. It is the ſum 
and fubſtance of the Chriſtian religion “. 


The Author of this Apology, rejecting a 
nature! predilection for evil, has never- 
theleſs, in an eaſy and ſatisfactory manner, 
accounted for the vices of mankind. 


His words are theſe: © Though man be 


„ by the natural principles of his mind 
« well fitted for the practice of virtue, 
and for making godlike improvements 
in it, yet being by nature IMPERFECT, 
he muſt be ſuppoſed capable of neg- 
* leQting the right uſe of theſe his inward 
powers and native aſſections. Whenſuch 
« negligence has been once indulged, the 
mind has been naturally prepared, in 
« ſome light degree, for the continuance 
4 of it. And thus, at length, cuſtom and 
habit may carry men to the moſt ex- 


cc 
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* Zeal and Candour (ſaid Sir Richard Steele) are 
two of the beſt things in the world—only let us be 


careful to keep fire out of the one, and reſt out of the 
other. | 
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© travagant and enormous pitch of vice, 
« whilſt every offender is encouraged by 
“ innumerable examples of the like kind 
« in others “.“ Here is no myſtery. 
This hypotheſis is pertinent, intelligible, 
and pregnant with inſtruction. That our 
nature becomes depraved by actual tranſ- 
grethon—that upon repentance we are to 
look up to the mercy of God alone for 
forgiveneſs—that we are to abound in 
good works, from a principle of grateful 
obedience—and, finally, that after we have 
done our utmoſt, we are ſtill unfrofitable 
ſervants ; theſe are the doctrines of the New 
Teſtament—taught by Jeſus Chriſt, and 
ſealed with his own u, But the poſi- 
tion of innate depravity has no connection 
with theſe evangelical truths, and only 
augments the difficulty ariſing from the 
exiſtence and diffuſion of moral evil. 
Pauſe, Sir, for a moment. Can an infi- 
nitely ure and juſt God, produce from 
the period of Adam's tranſgreſſion, a ſeries 
of beings— tainted with fin, not ſlightly 
and ſuperficially, but radically and to 


* Apology, page 62. 
« the 
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W © the very core? 
utterly incredible. It militates againſt 
our beſt feelings, and is repugnant to 
every idea both of juſtice and of benevo- 
lence “. 
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Such a ſentiment is 


With you, Sir, e Aſologiſt ſtrenuouſly 


contended for the atonement of Chriſt, 


* How can we be guilty 4y nature (exclaims the 
ſenſible and devout Jos OrTox) fince guilt is a 
conſciouſneſs of having ated wrong? Our guilt 
and miſery conſiſt in having ſinned, or in conſe- 
quence of our fins. Feremial calls children in- 
nocents, Jer. ii. 34, and Chriſt ſays, except ye be 


converted and become as little children, & c. Matt. 


xviii. 3. I cannot reconcile theſe paſſages, and 
many more, with the high notions of ſome perſons, 
concerning the doctrine of original fin. What I 
underſtand by that doctrine is, (and which I take 
to be a fa&) that as we are born with leſs perfect 
conſtitutions, ſo the paſſions are ſtronger and leſs 
governable, and thereby we are more eaſily led into 


« fin. I have known ſo many inſtances in which 


perſons have excuſed their fins and bad tempers, 
by pleading original fin, that I would be extremely 
cautious how I gave the moſt. diſtant encourage- 
ment to ſuch abſurd and dangerous pleas,” Letters 
a Young Clerg yman, from the late Rev. Mr. Fob 


Orten. Page 134. 
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and for the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
This appears from his Goſpel Economy, 
where his explication and defence of thoſe 
doctrines occupy a conſiderable portion of 
the volume. But e did not deem it 
neceſſary to found theſe doctrines on the 
innate depravity of human nature, which 
is the workmanſhip of God. On the 
other hand, perſuaded that man is not 
naturally depraved, he muſt have enter- 
tained an higher opinion of the divine 
benevolence, and could, therefore, admit 
more readily, that his Creator had actually 
interpoſed for his recovery and reſtoration. 
Under this conſideration he embraced, 
with an additional energy, this primary 
truth, by which the Goſpel ſtands charac- 
terized —God fo LOVED the world, that he 


ſent his only begotten Son Jeſus Chrift, that 


whoſoever believeth in him Mall not frerifh; 
but have everlaſting life. 


* The reader will find two judicious diſcourſes on 
this ſubject, in a volume of Sermons publiſhed by the 
venerable Hugh Worthington, of Leiceſter. Taylor 
and I 4itby alſo, on Original Sin, merit an attentive 
peruſal. The former was an eminent divine among 
the Proteſtant Diffenters—the latter, a very learned 
aud worthy clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church. 
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The drawing up of this tract muſt have 
coſt its Author many a ſtudious hour. 
Why he did not publiſh it during his life 
time, cannot now be aſcertained. But 
the care with which it appears to have 
been written, and the fair tranſcription of 
it from his ſhort-hand copy, are ſtrong 
preſumptive proots that he intended it for 
the preſs. I am, therefore, glad in having 
it in my power thus to reſcue it trom ob- 
livion, and in preſenting it to the public, 
at a period when its contents, in conſe- 
quence of your late publication, prove 
peculiarly ſeaſonable. 


From this Apology for Human Nature, 
the unbeliever, the -worldly-minded man, 
and the follower of Jeſus, may derive 
valuable leſſons. The unbeliever wall 
perceive, that %e God of Nature, is not at 
variance with the God of Grace, and this 
ſhould operate as a powertul inducement 
to his reception of the Goſpel. The 
worldly-minded man muſt be convinced, 
that ſuffering his affections to be engroſſed 
by the objects of time and ſenſe, to the neg- 


lect of virtue and religion, he acts very 
differently 
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differently from what the dignity of his 
nature demands. Above all, the follower 
of Jeſus will rejoice in the high deſtina- 
tion of his being, and exult in that revela- 
tion as worthy of all accefitation, which 
enables him, with greater facility, to im- 
prove and perfect the image of God in 
which he hath been created. 


Happy, Sir, ſhould I deem myſelf, did 
this poſthumous tract produce (under the 
bleſſing of God). either of theſe ſalutary 
effects. Every attempt, however, to me- 
liorate the condition of mankind, is en- 
titled to a candid reception, even though 
it be conducted on principles different 
from thoſe which we ourſelves have eſ- 
pouſed. That the Supreme Being hath 
at heart the felicity of his creatures, is a 
moſt reviving conſideration, and proyes an 
inexhauſtible ſource of comfort to thoſe 
by whom it is realized in its full extent. 
Gop 1s Love. His rational offspring he 
never will deſert. By every denomination 
is it acknowledged, that doctrines neceſ- 
fary to the illumination of their under- 
ſtandings 
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ſtandings—precepts requiſite to the go- | 
vernment of their paſſions—and proſpects Ml 
of futurity adapted to cheer and invigo- | 
rate their hearts, are contained in THE 
Gos EL of Jesvs CHRISH! Amidft all the 
diſcordancies therefore, by which the 
chriſtian world hath been inflamed and | 
agitated, e univerſal parent will ſo over- | 
rule our multifarious efforts in behalf of 
virtue and of piety, that they ſhall ulti- 
mately redound to his glory and to the 
good of mankind. 


Recommending to your attention, the 
following able vindication of the moral 
government of God in the conſtitution of 
MAN, and ſincerely wiſhing you ſucceſs in 
every effort calculated to advance the in- 
tereſts of ſuffering humanity, and of true 
religion: I ſubſcribe myſelf, 


SIR, 


Your's, very reſpectfully, 
J. EVANS. 


KOXTON-SQUARE, 
OCT. 2, 1797. 


AN 


APOLOGY FOR HUMAN NATURE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EXT to the character of the su- 
PREME CREATOR and LORD OF 
ALL, there cannot poflibly be any ſubject 
more deſerving of our attention than the 
original conſtitution of human nature. 
For though there be indeed other beings 
ſuperior in rank and dignity to man, yet 
of theſe, (when we have excepted thoſe 
fuller diſcoveries that have been made in 
the goſpel, concerning the ' vaſt amazing 
B pre- 
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pre-eminence of the Son of God,) we muſt 
confeſs it to be abſolutely impoſſihle for 
us to attain to more than a comparatively 
ſuperficial knowledge. Could we how- 
ever acquire as exact an idea of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing  excellencies of theſe other 
beings, as we may undoubtedly, by proper 
reflection, obtain of the conſtitution of our 
own minds, yet with onrfetves for certain, 
muſt be our fr/, immediale, grand concern. 

It is from the original principles of 
human nature, the duties owing to other 
beings directly flow. For can it ever be 
thought, that the duty of man ſhould con- 
ſiſt in contradicting his nature? If not 
it muſt conſiſt in obeying it. Are not the 
ends and uſes of all things around as 
determined by their inherent qualities? 
How then can we judge aright of the 
relation which we ourſelves ſtand in to 
other minds, or of the manner in which 
we ought to be affected towards them, 
if we are ſtrangers to the conſtitution of 
our own? What juſt views can we form 
of our own ' happineſs, or how can we 
learn ſo to - regulate. our purſuits as to 
ſecure 
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ſecure it, if we know not what kind of 
happineſs it is that we are by nature 
made for? Or how is it poſſible that a 
man ſhould know himſelf in particular; 
that is, his own diſtinct character, his pre- 
ſent temper, his habitual diſpoſition to 
any valuable | purpoſe, without being firſt 
acquainted with human nature in general; 
or in other words, without previouſly 
knowing what it is that becomes him as 
a man? | 

Let not therefore THE APOLOGY WE are 
now about to make be flightly thought 
of, as being a matter merely fpeculative. 
For in what ſpeculations can man be 


intereſted, if not in thoſe which relate to 


man himſelf? Or who can imagine that 
confuſed notions upon this ſubject, | can 
have the ſame good effects as we might 
reaſonably look for from a well formed 
judgment concerning it? We ſeem to 
think it an honour to the Deity, that our 
thoughts ſhould be employed in contem- 
plating the works of nature. And from 
theſe we expect to draw demonſtrative 
proots of his perfections and providence. 
B 2 We 
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We applaud: experimental philoſophy. 
We commend the labours of the curious 
botaniſt and ſkilful- aſtronomer. And is 
man the only object to be overlooked ; 
man, whom we agree to call the chief of 
this lower creation ; in whoſe conſtitution, 
therefore, we might naturally expect to 
meet with at leaſt equal diſplays of the 
divine goodneſs and wiſdom? Or muſt 
we confine our idea of humanity to that 
bodily ſyſtem which only Seh, to man, 
whilſt the mind, and that alone, is properly 
ſpeaking the man himſelt? Why then 
muſt our experiments be confined to the 
vitible works of nature, as if theſe were 
their only province? It is true, that ſub- 
lime ſongs of praiſe have taken their riſe 
from a ſurvey of the inanimate world, of 
the animal ſyſtem, and of the economy of 
the human body, together with the ar- 
rangement of its ſeveral] parts. But can 
tie mind, which thus contemplates the 
other works of God, and thus devoutly 
admires: the traces of divine wiſdom and- 
goodneſs: can this mind itſelf, I aſk, be 
without beauty and order, affording no 
ground 
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17 
ground of admiration or ſource of praiſe? 
Is the heart of man the only forlorn, com- 
fortleſs, and unentertaining region of na- 
ture? Or muſt we not rather conclude, 
that it is inattention alone that can pre- 
vent our diſcovering, in the internal frame 
of man, convincing demonſtrations of the 
divine attributes, and the moſt engaging 
motives to all piety. and virtue? 

Such accounts have indeed been fre- 
quently given of human nature, as, had 
we any reaſon ſo much. as to ſuſpect them 
to be true, might well make us. averſe 
to all contemplation of ourſelves... They 
might indeed. have the: moſt unhappy 
effect not only towards putting us out of 
conceit with ourſelves, but likewiſe, for 
the ſame general reaſon, towards weaken- 
ing our belief of. the divine perfections. 
For let us imagine only, that any one 
ſnould endeavour to point out as many 
blemiſhes, as many original tendencies 
to evil and miſery in the contexture of 
the human body, as ſome have been ex- 
tremely fond: to point out in a ſuppoſed 
natural (tate of the human mind, would he 
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not be juſtly looked upon as intending 
to diſcredit the divine workmanſhip, and 
to introduce the fundamental principles of 
atheiſm? Could he at leaſt in any other 
way be cleared from ſuch a charge, than 


by ſuppoſing that he was not in reality 


{ſenſible of the conſequences ſo directly 
reſulting from the principles he advanced ? 
This is indeed the candid interpretation 
to be put upon that earneſtneſs, with 


which ſo many have publicly contended, 


for a propenſity to vice (vice, the ſhame, 
the diſorder, the bane of human ſociety) 
as naturally belonging to the mind of man, 
and as making a part of its original con- 


ſtitution. 


But whilſt we put this favourable con- 
ſtruction upon their zeal, we preſume our- 
ſelves to be at the fulleſt liberty of diſput- 
ing the truth of their opinion. This, ac- 
cordingly, is the purport of our preſent 
APOLOGY, in which every reader will have 
to look upon 4imſe/f as being fierſonally 
concerned. For not the modes, cuſtoms, 
or intereſts of any particular body of 
mankind, but /e glory of human nature itſelf, 
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is what we are about to vindicate. And, 
O thou ſupreme md of "we 4 of 
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„What in me is dark 3 

„ Illumine, what is low raiſe and ſupport, 
That to the height of this great argument 

«© may aſſert eternal providence, | 
And * the ways of q to men.“ 
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CHAP. I. I. 


OF' MAN IN GENERAL—AND- OF THE 
IMAGE, OF GOD IN WHICH HE WAS 
CREATED; lis 19 enim ens 


AN is © an intelligent being, endued 

* with moral principles, and poſſeſ- 
0 ſing a certain degree of dominion or 
ſphere of power.“ Jo his intelligence 
belongs, in the firſt place, thoſe immediate 
ideas which we have of many things, 
without any intervening ſteps of argu- 
AY . ſuch as the idea of figure, of ſhape, 
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of number, of beauty in general and of its 


ſeverat claſſes, of order, proportion, and 


harmony. To which we may perhaps 
add, that of a mind or deſigning cauſe, as 
immediately apprehended to be the author 
of ſuch harmony and order. Unleſs in- 
deed this laſt ſhould rather be conſidered 
as an intuitive propoſition and ſo be num- 
bered amongſt thoſe which we generally 
diſtinguiſh by calling them ſelf-evident : 
Such as, that the whole is greater than 
any of its parts; that the whole is equal 
to all its parts; that thoſe things which 
are equal to the ſame thing, are alſo equal 
to themſelves; and many others of the 
like kind. Theſe ſelf- evident propoſitions 
are the ground work of all human ſcience. 


Vet of themſelves they contain but a very 


ſmall part of it. It is by comparing theſe 
original ideas of the mind, by conſidering 
them both in a feparate and connected 
view, by purſuing them through all their 
ebnſequences, and by applying them to 
the ſtate of things around us, that we 
multiply our ideas, exalt our conceptions, 
penetrate into the uſes of the various 
f parts 
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parts of nature, learn to accomodate 
them to the beneficial purpoſes of life, 


knowledge and wiſdom, in proportion to 
the diligence which we exert in endea- 
vouring to acquire them. This is the 
peculiar office of that faculty in man 
which we diſtinguiſh © by the name of 
REASON. % flit tn On N90 : 
But in thoſe moral principles which we 
= juſt now mentioned, we diſcover, a, ſtill 
ZE nobler part of the, human - conſtitution. 
This I call a nobler part, in compliance 
with what plainly appears to be the 
4 genuine dictates of nature, with relation 
to the perfeCtions of the Supreme Being. 
Are not his goodneſs, his juſtice, his 
$ mercy, conſidered as having a far ſuperior 
excellency to that which we do or even 
can, in conſiſtency with the natural dic- 
tates of our own minds, attribute to his 
knowledge, underſtanding, and wiſdom? 
When any of our own ſpecies indulge 
themſelves in vicious habits, do we not 
univerſally look upon them as alienated 
From a divine life, however careful they 
3 may 


and, in a word, improve ourſelves in 
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muy ſtill be to cultivate their rational 
powers? And do we not in the fame 
manner conſider thoſe malignant ſpirits, 
ſtiled in ſcripture de devil and his angels, 
as being totally eſtranged from all traces 
of that divine image, of which they were 


once poſſeſſed, purely on account of their 


moral degeneracy? Do we not ſtill be- 
lieve them to retain very high degrees of 
underſtanding? Beſides, if we ſuppoſe man 
to have been made for ſocial happineſs 
and mutual aid, we could not but have 
concluded him to have been very incom- 
pleatly formed for that end, had he not 
been endued with principles of nature 


that might inſtigate him to ſeek the good 


of ſociety, as well as with thoſe that might 
enable bim to promote it. For a mere 
power of doing good, ſuch as ariſes from 
intelligence, does not carry in it any man- 
ner of ſecurity for the actual production 
of it. Nor is there any more difficulty or 
impropriety in ſuppoſing that man ſhould 


be made naturally benevolent, than there 

is in ſuppoſing that he ſhould be made 
naturally rational or intelligent. Accord- 
| | ingly 4 i 
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OF MAN IN GENERAL, 23 


ingly we find that a principle of univerſal 
benevolence makes an n part 4 his 
internal frame: | 

This benevolent affection is inforced by 
another principle, that of conſcience con- 
ſtituting by its authoritative voice, univerſal 
love to be the ſupreme law of human 
action. In ſubſerviency to which many 
particular ſympathies of our natures ſtrong- 
ly co-operate ; and with which even our 
private intereſt is made to coingide. 

From what has been briefly remarked 
concerning the iatellectua! and moral frame 
of man, it is eaſy to collect what muſt be 
the nature and extent of that dominion 


8 which heaven has aſſigned him, and what 
the purpoſes which it is intended to an- 


ſwer. By his ſagacity he is enabled to 


extract innumerable advantages from the 
manimate part of the creation; and not 


only ſo, but even to render the ſtrength, 


the ſwiftneſs, the particular inſtincts be- 
longing to different ſpecies of the brutal 
& kind, ſubſervient to his own accomodation. 
But the dominion of man over the-animal 
Y ang af the creation extends itſelf ſtill 


farther, 
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ifarther, including the right with which he 
has been inveſted by the Sovereign Creator, 
to take away their lives for the ſuſtenance 
of his o- n. There have indeed been 


thoſe, both pagan and chriſtian, ho have 


apprehended that this was not the primi— 
tive practice of mankind. Some of the 
latter name have alledged, that there is a 
very remarkable difference of expreſſion 
in the deſcription which Moſes has given 
of the original dominion of man over the 
[brute creation, and that which he repre- 
ſents him as being poſſeſſed of after the 
flood; ſuch a difference as ſeems to imply 
an opinion, or to amount to a declaration, 
that before that period it did not extend 
to a right of taking away the life of brutes, 
in order to feed upon their fleſh. In the 
former of theſe the expreſſions are only 
general Have dominion over the fiſh of 
«the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
/r every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth; without any more expreſs 
intimation, that any of theſe animals were 
intended for the food of man. Whereas 
it is particularly aſſerted in the following 


verſe, 
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verſe, with reſpe&t to the © herbs” and 
« fruits“ of the earth, that they were to be 
to him © for meat.” The ſame is as par- 
ticularly aſſerted with reſpect to the animal 
creation, Geneſis ix. 1, 2; where the hiſ- 
torian is ſpeaking of the dominion to be 
exerciſed over it by the poſtdiluvian race. 
Every moving thing that liveth: ſhall be 
% meat for you, even as the green herb 
« have I given you all things.” But it ig 
to be remembered that the Pſalmiſt, when 
{peaking of man'sdominion over the animal 
world, expreſſes himſelf in the ſame general 
terms that are made uſe of by Moſes in 
the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, and which 
have juſt now been cited. Thou haſt 
* made him (man) a little lower than the 
angels, and haſt crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madeſt him to have 
* dominion over the work of thine hands; 
thou haſt put all things under his feet: 
all ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the 
** field, the fowl of the air, and the fiſh of 
< the ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth rough 
* the paths of the ſeas.” 

c Now 
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Now as David did. undoubtedly include 
m theſe general expreſſions the particular 
right of deſtroying ſuch animals as were fit 
for the nouriſhment of man, what difficulty 
can there be in ſuppoſing, that the ſame 
right was included in the like general ex- 
preſſions, when made uſe. of by Moſes ? 
Not to mention how hard it muſt be to 
conceive, as is obſerved by the learned 


Biſhop of Clogher in his Vindication of 


the Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, Part II. p. 150, of what uſe a do- 


minion over the fiſhes could be to the 


anti-diluvian race, if they were not at 
liberty to deftroy them for their food. 

It has been urged, that there is ſome 
appearance of cruelty in the practice of 
deſtroying animals for the ſake of feeding 
upon their fleſh ; and that therefore it may 
be well preſumed, that it was not a part 
of the original law of creation. But it is 
undeniably evident, that by this very law 
of creation itſelf, larger fiſhes, larger in- 
ſects, and larger beaſts, feed upon the 


what 
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what greater appearance of cruelty could 
there be in appointing certain ſpecies of 
animals to be the food of man, than in 
mak ing ſome of them to be a prey to 
others of their own kind? Beſides, as all 
nature is ſo full of life, it is utterly im- 
poſſible that man ſhould live even upon a 
vegetable diet without deſtroying multi- 
tudes of little animals, whoſe lives are 
altogether as precious to them as that of 
a ſheep to a ſheep, or of an ox to an ox. 
With a very aukward air, however, moſt 
certainly muſt thoſe who have inſiſted 
upon this appearance of cruelty, as a rea- 
fon why animal food could not: be ac- 
cording to the primæval law of nature 


appointed for man, afterwards repreſent 


it as the prerogative of a ſupernatural 
revelation alone to eſtabliſh this right; as 
if the Supreme Being, might conſiſtently 
with his own perfeCtions, be cruel by reve- 


© lation though not by the light of nature. 


But though it ſeems very evident, that 


4 the right of deſtroying certain brute crea- 
& tures, tor the ſake of feeding upon their 
fleſh, was a right originally belonging to 


C 2 man, 
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28 OF MAN IN GENERAL. 


man, yet it is plain from what has been 


already obſerved concerning the benevolent 


principles implanted in his frame, that lis 
dominion over them is to be exerciſed with 
the utmoſt lenity towards thoſe brute-crea- 
tures themſelves, as well as with ſuch a 
moderate gratification of our appetite in 
the uſe of the food which they afford us, 
as ſhall be moſt perfectly conſiſtent with 
every moral obligation and ſocial office. 
And here we are reminded of extending, 
in our obſervations upon human nature, 
the natural dominion of man far beyond 
his power over the material and merely 
animal creation. For being endowed with 
various principles, affections, and propenſi- 
ties, and one of theſe being by her own 
direQion pointed out as the ſupreme law 
of his nature, here is evidently an ample 
ſphere of government eſtabliſhed within 


himſelf, and one too which we muſt needs 
| Took upon as being by far the moſt noble 


and the moſt important within the extent 
of his dominion. Upon this internal go- 
vernment, rightly conducted and duly main- 
tained, depends his improving likenefs to 

; the 
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the moſt glorious and reſplendent excel- 
lencies of his Creator, the juſt exerciſe of his 
power over the inferior creatures, and his 
own laſting happineſs. For it is the well- 
known ſentiment both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, that man is made in the image 
« of God.” Whence we neceſlarily infer 
his capacity of making continual advances 
in this divine likeneſs, by. a right exerciſe 
of the ſeveral faculties originally belonging 
to his nature. In what has thus far been 
inſiſted upon, we ſee, after the. cleareſt 


manner, the propriety of this ſcripture- 


language. | 
We are not indeed to imagine, that 
there is any power ſubſiſting in the divine 
mind ſtrictly anſwering to that reaſoning 
faculty in man, which conſtitutes ſo eſſan- 
tial a part in his internal frame. This 
faculty we well know to be capable only 
of a gradual. expanſion, and of leading us 
on by ſlow advances to a juſt diſcernment 
of things. Whereas the whole of the 
divine knowledge is abſolutely intuitive; 
to Which thoſe original notions with which 
we are by the very conſtitution of our 
e 3 nature 
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nature endowed, muſt bear a nearer ana- 
logy. Let as human knowledge.muſt, fo 
far as it extends, and in whatever manner 
acquired, bear a general, however faint, 
reſemblance to divine knowledge, and as 
this rational principle in man is the chief 
inſtrument of knowledge, it muſt needs be 
looked upon as virtually containing in it 
the image of the divine underſtanding, or 
at leaſt as principally venting. to 1ts 
formation in the ſoul. 

Neither can it, without the ed ir- 
reverence, be imagined, that the all- perfect 
benevolence of the Deity ſhould. ſtand in 


need of any aids in the leaſt degree ana- 1 


logous to thoſe which are derived to 
human virtue from the principle of con- 
ſcience, as well as from the particular and 
ſubordinate affections of a friendly nature 
belonging to our moral frame. Yet as by 
theſe methods the beſt proviſion muſt have 
been made in the created imperfect nature 
of man for improving the benevolent tem- 
per, they will properly enough be included 
in that general expreſſion of being © made 
* an the image of God.” And this ef- 

pecially, 
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pecially, as the principle of conſcience 
maintaining its due authority in the ſoul, 
muſt neceſſarily produce that complacency 
in virtue, and that di ſapprobation of vice, 
which we attribute in the greateſt per- 
fection of them to the ſupreme Creator; 
though we cannot juſtly ſuppoſe, that there 
ſhould be any quality in the divine mind 
correſponding to this our moral ſenſe or 
principle of conſcience. If we attend to 
what paſſes within ourſelves, we ſhall find 


that as we improve in the benevolent tem- 


per, we have a proportionable compla- 
cency in it, and averſion to its contrary, 

ariſing from the very temper itſelf, inde- 
pendently of the dictates of our moral 
ſenſe. PerfeQ benevolence in the Deity, 
we cannot but conctude, therefore; to be 


attended with a perfect complacency in 


virtue, and abhorrence of vice, fince it can 
only be in conformity to fuch a principle 
of moral approbation, eſſentially belonging 
to the divine mind, that ſuch has been the 
conſtitution of ours. And to ſuppoſe this 
n abhorrence, thus efſen- 

tially 
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tially connected with the perfect bene- 
volence itſelf, and not to have any diſtinct 
principle of moral approbation for its 
ground, ſeems moſt agreeable to that ab- 
ſolute ſimplicity which we attribute to 
the nature of the divine Being. At the 
ſame time we muſt recollect, agreeably to 
what has been already hinted, that the 
implanting in the mind of man ſuch a 
ſeparate principle is a moſt wiſe proviſion 
ſor the farther ſecurity of virtue in the 
human heart, juſt in the ſame manner as 
the implanting diſtinct principles of com- 
paſſion, of gratitude, of parentabtenderneſs 
in tlie breaſt: of man, though the general 
principle of benevolence does itſelf pre- 
ſcribe. them. So that, allowing only for 
that infinite diſtance there muſt ever be 
between all- created excellency, and that 
which is divine, it may with the fulleſt 
propriety be ſaid of man, that he is made 
in the image of God; formed as he is for the 
cultivation of that benevolence, which is 
the immediate image of the divine good- 
_ that goodneſs, which is the higheſt 

glory 
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glory of the eternal Deity, and from which 
proceed the admirable order and perfect 
economy of his ſovereign providence! 

As we have ſeen the natural dommion 
of man over the interior creation, to be 
founded not ſolely upon his rational facul- 
ties, but upon theſe in conjunction with 
the benevolent principles of his nature, 
and in ſubſerviency to them; as we have 
diſcovered an extenſive and moſt intereſt- 
ing ſcene of government, appointed for 
him within the province of his own mind, 
a government founded upon the dignity of 
his moral frame, and intended to complete 
it; here too, the general ſimilitude of the 
human nature in the original formation of 
it, to the eſſential glories of the divine, 
muſt needs be evident. For what is the 
government of the fovereign Deity, but 
the © exerciſe: of loving-kindneſs, right- 
* eouſneſs, and judgment in the earth,” 
and throughout univerſal nature? * For in 
* theſe things do I delight,” ſaith the Lord. 

Such then is MAN, thus venerable in his 
frame, thus godlike in his nature! How 
glorious would have been his hiſtory; how 
exalted 
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exalted his attainments; how exquiſite 
and permanent would have been the fe- 
licity of this lower world, had man been 
duly conſcious of himſelf! But, alas! 
whilſt other creatures around us remain 
inviolably true to the original order of 
their being, it is Man, and MAN alone, 
revolts! How full both of benignity and 
of wiſdom, how worthy to be aſcribed to 
the divinity itſelf, is that expedient for our 
recovery with which, through the wender- 
ful condefcenſion of the Son of God, we 
have ſo long been favoured! But is it ever 
enough to be lamented, that this very 
expedient itſelf, even te mof holy goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt, has, through the corruption of 
its principles, been made to countenance 
this very apoſtacy ? How great the number 
of thoſe, who, under the ſanction of the 
chriſtian religion, have been far from afſerts 
ing the moral image of Godin man, and 
thus pointing out the only natural founda- 
tion for any hope of ſucceſs, in our efforts 
after virtue and goodneſs. On the con- 
trary, they have given the greateſt poſſible 
encouragement to the univerſal degeneracy 
of 
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of mankind, by maintaining that, though 
the firſt parents of the human race had 
indeed this divine image deeply impreſſed 
upon their minds, and enjoyed the faireſt 
advantages by the original formation of 
their natures for the improvement of it, 
yet we their offspring, are BY NATURE 
corrupt and degenerate, and as much diſ- 
poſed by the original propenſities, of our 
minds to evil, as were they by their ori- 
ginal affections to good. 

There are others indeed, profeſſors alſo 
of chriſtianity, who do not carry the matter 
quite ſo far, but ſeem however to appre- 
hend, that there is an unhappy bias in our 
very natures to that which is vicious, and 
that our natural advantages for virtuous 
practice, ſo far as relates to our internal 
conſtitution, fall vaſtly ſhort of thoſe 
which they ſuppoſe the firſt parents of our 
race to have enjoyed. It is; therefore, with 
reterence to this moral image of God in man, 
that I have propoſed to ſhew, that it is as 
true of mankind at preſent, as it was of 
the firſt parents of human race, that they 
are © made in ihe image of Cod to obviate 
any 
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any obje&ions-that may ſeem to lie againſt 
this hypotheſis, and to point out a variety 
of advantages that obviouſly flow from it. 


| CHAP. IT. 
MANKIND NOW CREATED IN THE IMAGE 


'OF GOD—PROOFS FROM REASON—OB- 
JECTIONS ANSWERED.. 


; hs is to be obſerved, in the yixs r place, 
that God is as truly our creator, as he 
was: the creator of our firſt parents. It 
has been alledged, and very juſtly by thoſe 
who plead for the moral rectitude of the 
firſt of human race, in oppoſition to the 
ſuppoſed corruption of their poſterity, that 
it would -haye been utterly inconſiſtent 


with the goodneſs, purity, and holineſs of 9 


God, that he ſnhould have made man at firſt 
otherwiſe than pure and upright. They 
ſpeak of it. as a moſt manifeſt abſurdity to 
ſuppoſe, that they ſhould have been at firſt 
endowed with corrupt affections. But are 
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not we, as well as the firſt parents of human 
race, the creatures of God? If it was in- 
conſiſtent with his perfections, that man 
ſhould at firſt have been made corrupt, 
muſt it not be equally inconſiſtent with the 
ſame perfections, that he ſhould now be 
made ſo? Can fo ſhort an interval have 
produced ſo vaſt a change in the character 
of the Deity, that the very ſame thing 
ſhould then be abſolutely repugnant to his 
perfections, and yet ſhould not only ow, 
but ever /ince then, be perfectly conſiſtent 
with them? Should it be urged, that, not- 
withſtanding the original corruption of 


the preſent race of mankind, it is ſtill 


acknowledged, that human nature itſelf 
came out of the hands of God immaculate ; 
let us conſider what it is that may pofhi- 
bly be meaned by the terms, human nature. 
Do they mean, by way of diſtinction, the 
original parents of the human race? Upon 
this interpretation it is to be obſerved, that 
their being made with diſpoſitions favour- 
able to virtue, will be far from vindicating 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity in 
making all the reſt of the world with 
RS contrary 
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contrary diſpoſitions. For let us ſuppoſe 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, whoſe. for- 
mation we now admire, had appeared to 
have been ſo maimed, ſo diſtorted in every 
part, as that the natural conſequence of 
{ſuch a frame muſt have been miſery to 
themſelves, and univerſal miſchief to the 
whole animal tribe—Would not this have 
furniſhed out a powerful objection, either 
againſt the wiſdom or the goodneſs of the 
Sovereign Creator? Could we have thought 
it ſufficient to ſay in anſwer, that the firſt 
animals of every ſpecies had been better 


tormed? Muſt not ſuch an anſwer be ſtill 


leſs ſatisfactory in relation to the principal 
part of this lower creation? Why then, 
whilſt, with ſo commendable a zeal, we 
contend for beauty and order in the other 
parts of nature, are we ſo ready to give up 
all apprehenſion of it in Max? Or are we 
by the terms, human nature, to underſtand 
the whole collective body of mankind, as 
characterized by certain principles and 
powers common to the ſpecies at large. 
Be it ſo. This is the natural ſenſe of the 


terms. But then if human nature in this 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe be endowed with diſpoſitions favour- 
3 able to virtue, it cannot poſhbly be ſaid in 
= the ſame ſenſe, of mankind in general, that 
they are by nature corrupt. And it both 
theſe ſenſes of the phraſe be excluded, let 
any one imagine what pothble idea can 
. be annexed to it. 
4 Nor will it at all invalidate the argu- 
ment we, have been drawing from our 
being the creatures of God, as truly as our 
firſt parents, to ſay, that the original de- 
pravity of our natures is derived from ſome 
irregularity in the animal frame. For not 
now to enquire into the propriety of de- 
ducing an effect of that kind from ſuch a 
cauſe, are not our bodies too the work - 
manſhip of a divine hand? If fo, the argu- 
ment will ſtill hold, that fince we are as 
truly the creatures of God, as were our 
firſt parents, all the reaſonings founded 
upon the divine perfections, from which 
it is infered, that they muſt have been 
made in his moral image, muſt have equal 
force in proving „that we likewiſe are 
made in that 1 m 
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That we really are, muſt ſurely be evi- 
dent, from conſidering, in the szcoxnD 
place, what are the ends of our being, 
and what the duties required at our hands. 
Whatever they be, we cannot but con- 
clude from the perfections of God, that 
we are, by the original conſtitution of our 
natures, in the beſt manner fitted for ful- 
filling them. This is obſervable in all 
other beings around us. Nay fo admir- 
ably is every thing adjuſted for anſwering 
its particular end in the creation, that it is 
from the perfect exactneſs with which the 
ſeveral parts of nature are adapted to ſuch 
and ſuch uſes, that we infer what is their 
particular end. Hence arifes, upon an 
extenſive view of the divine works, in 
their juſt connection, that undeniable 
proof, which we have, of the creating 


power and preſiding influences of an un- 


erring and ſupremely gracious mind. 
What now upon theſe principles muſt we 


ſuppoſe man to be made for, according to 


the opinion of thoſe who repreſent his 


nature as being, in its primary conſtitu- 


tion, 
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tion, wholly averſe to what is virtuous and 
good? Muſt we not either conclude him 
to have been made for the practice of that 
vice, to which he is by the original affections 
of his nature ſo well diſpoſed: or elſe im- 
pute to the great Creator, and that with 
reſpect to the moſt eminent part of his cre- 
ation here upon earth, the palpable abſur- 
dity of creating with a determinate view to 
ſome particular end, and yet endowing the 
creature formed for that very end with 
diſpoſitions directly tending to defeat it? 
If then we ſuppeſe the reſt of mankind to- 
be formed for the fame ends, and for the 
enjoyment of the ſame happineſs, as was 
propoſed by the ſupreme Father of all in 
the creation of our firſt parents, how can; 
we avoid diſcerning the utter impropriety 
of ſuppoling at the very ſame time, that 
the original conſtitution of our minds 
thould be wholly different from that of. 
theirs? How can we forbear to conclude,. 
that it muſt be in general the-fame? 

So far indeed ſeems to be allowed; even' 
by thoſe who contend for the original, 
viciouſneſs of our natures, that conſcience: 
D 3 ſtill. 
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ſtill ſubſiſts as a law in our minds. But 


if there be not likewiſe ſome other princi- 
ples belonging to our internal frame, ſome 
natural affections upon which to ingraft 
our actual obedience to that law; if, on 
the contrary, every propenſity belonging 
to our natures powerfully and inceſſantly 
impels us another way, to what can this 
law obhge us, but to the impottible taſk 
of making ourſelves anew? A mere law 
itſelf does not confer any power to obey 
it; but certainly, under equitable govern- 
ment, it muſt ſuppoſe ſuch a power in 
thoſe who are obliged by it. A law of 
virtue and inclinations to vice, are directly 
repugnant to each other. To ſuppoſe 


therefore ſuch a law and ſuch inclinations 


to be equally natural to man, is to make 
the human nature a contradiction to itſelf. 
And ſhall ſuch a workmanſhip ever be 
aſcribed to a divine author? What infer- 
ences could we poſſibly draw from ſuch a 
conſtitution with reſpect to the deſign of 
our own being? From ſuch a /aw ſubſiſt- 


Ing in our natures, we might indeed infer 


that we were made for virtue. But then 
from 
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from ſuch inclinations, equally natural to the 
human conſtitution, we ſhould much more 
ſtrongly infer, that we were not made for 
virtue, but for the practice of vice. 

But farther ſtill: were the conſtitution 
of human nature ſo perverſe as it is fre- 
quently ſaid to be, ſo averſe to good, ſo 
ſtrongly inclining us to what is ill, how 
ſhall we be able to account for certain ap- 
= pearances in the actual condition of hu- 
: | man affairs? That very temper, which. 
exerted in lower inſtances and diſcovering 
itſelf in the more common effects of life, 
we call humanity, when carried to ſome 
ſublime exalted heights of goodneſs, do 
we not univerſally agree to look upon as 
ſomething divine? Do we not obferve 
mankind univerſally agreeing to condemn 
vice in general, as being altogether un- 
natural? Are they not well known to 
mean by this a contrariety to ſome natural 
affection, and not merely to ſome natural 
law? Indeed how could ſuch language 
ever have been thought of, had we been 
by nature wholly diſpoſed to evil? Would 
men eyer have conſented to call that 
unnatural, 
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unnatural, which they every day found to 
be agreeable to the original propenſities 
of their own minds? In ſhort, what can 
we fay more of the fin of our firſt parents, 
than that it was à contradifion to their 
natures * And if by univerſal conſent we 
ſay the ſame of our own, what does this 


imply, but the apprehenſion of one and 


the ſame nature common to them and to 
their poſterity ? 

But beſides this general conſent of 
language, there are in the actual conduct 
of mankind the moſt inconteſtable proofs 
of a benevolence natural to humanity; and 
that wherever we turn our eyes, innumer- 
able facts preſent themſelves, which we 
can no otherwiſe account for than by 
ſuppoſing, that mankind are by nature 
formed with a good-will to one another. 
How indeed ſhould we ever have thought 
of aſcribing any natural good will or Jove 
of virtue to the . firſt of human race, had 
we not diſcovered the like among the 
preſent generation of mankind? How 
came we to conclude, that the original 
parents of the human race had the ſame 

outward 
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outward form and ſhape that we now 
have, but for this very reafon, that ſuch is 
now the form of man? Had ours been 
different, we ſhould naturally have con- 
cluded theirs to have been ſo. In like 
manner, had there not been in the prefent 
and in the former generations of mankind, 
the evident marks of ſome kind affection, 
originally belonging to every man then or 
now exiſting, we ſhould not once have 
thought of aſcribing any ſuch original 
affections to the firſt parents of the human 
race. No more ſhould we have. thought 
of this, than of their having been able to 
traverſe the air with wings. And when 
we were told in ſcripture, that man was 
hade in the image of God,” we ſhould 
naturally have confined the meaning of 
that expreſſion to his intellectual powers, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of any other 
likeneſs. | 

It is indeed objedted, that as our firſt 
parents did by their tranſgreſſion corrupt 
their own natures, it was not poſſible 
that they ſhould communicate any other 


than a corrupt nature to their poſterity. 
This 
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This objection ſuppoſes the ſoul to be 
derived from our earthly parents in» the 
fame manner as is the body; a ſuppoſi- 
tion that ſeems plainly repugnant to its 
ſpiritual nature. Accordingly the author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews expreſsly 
diſtinguiſhes between the © fathers of our 
fleſh,” and the © father” of our © fparits,” 
manifeſtly excluding every earthly parent 
from having any right to this latter deno- 
mination. © e have had, ſays he, fathers 
* of our fleſh and we gave them reverence ; 
« ſhall we not muck more be in ſubjeftion to the 
* Father of ſhirits aud live? This then 
being the caſe, whatever mental depravity 
our firſt parents might contract by their 
fall, they could not communicate in any 
degree that depravity to other minds, 
which were in no fort derived from 
them“. But were we to wave this argu- 
ment, yet is it to be obſerved, that if our 
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firſt parents could not but have commu- 
nicated thoſe vicious principles of nature, 
which they themſelves are ſuppoſed to 
have contracted by their fall, to their 
deſcendants, that is to al mankind, this 
unavoidable derivation of a corrupt nature 
to the whole human race muſt of neceſſity 
be owing to an eſtabliſhed conſtitution of 
the Deity, and to the conſtant efficacy. of 
his power, exerted according to this pre- 
viouſly eſtabliſhed law of providence. All, 
therefore, that has been already ſaid, to 
ſhew that ſince we are the creatures of 
God, as truly as our firſt parents, we as 
well as they, muſt be made in the divine 
image; all the arguments I ſay, that have 
been already urged in proof of this aſſer- 
tion, muſt needs be equally concluſive 


againſt ſuppoſing that he ſhould ever 


ſubject our being to ſuch a law of deriva- 
tion from another, as would neceſſarily 
involve in it an original corruption of 
mind inſeparable from humanity. . 


But as the objection we are now con- 


ſidering ſuppoſes the original corruption 
of our natures to be the conſequence of a 
ſinful 
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ſinful nature introduced into the minds of 
our firſt parents by the fall, it will not be 
amiſs to conſider a little more particularly, 
how far they did in fact by that fall corrupt 
their own natures. 

With reſpect to the conduct of man- 
kind at preſent, it ſeems to be a maxim 
generally allowed, that nature cannot be 
abſolutely overpowered. Naturam expellas 
Furca licet, uſque recurret. When we would 
deſcribe the fulleſt influence of inveterate 
habits of vice, we ſay only in a way of 
compariſon, that they are become a ſe- 
cond nature. The very terms imply a 
primary nature ſtill ſubſiſting. And ſo 
far are we from ſuppoſing that the deepeſt 
habits of vice can bring about a real 
change of nature, that we condemn the 
vices even of the moſt inveterate ſinner as 
being in every ſenſe unnatural. Nay the 
more atrocious the vices, with ſo much 
the greater emphaſis do we apply this 
cenſure. Even thoſe who contend for 
the original corruption and depravity of 
human nature, are frequently known to 
uſe this very language, which ſeems to 

carry 
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carry in it a plain enough acknowledge- 
ment of ſome latent principle at leaſt of 
goodneſs ſtill naturally belonging to the 
human mind, which, however feeble, can- 
not by any means whatſoever be totally 
eradicated. How dreadfully ſoever men 
may corrupt their minds by indulging 
23 themſelves in habits directly repugnant to 
| the ſuggeſtions of original nature, we 
never once apprehend the poſſibility of 
their ſubſtituting another nature in its 
room. And muſt we not preſume the 
caſe to have been. exactly the ſame with 
reſpect to our firſt parents? Do we not 
ſuppoſe, that their firſt offence was a con- 
tradiction to their natures? Can we ima- 
gine otherwiſe of the ſecond or third? In 
ſhort, to whatever degree we ſuppoſe them 
to have carried their tranſgreſſion, muſt 
we not believe the very aggravation of 
this accumulated. guilt to conſiſt in its 
being a ſtill more flagrant oppoſition to an 
original nature, which continued, not- 

withſtanding, to be radically the ſame. ; 
Should it then be allowed, that we muſt 
neceſſarily have received by communica- 
E tion 
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tion from them ſome inherent principles 
of mind and temper, what principles, what 
affections, can we ſuppoſe would be the 
natural principles and the natural affections 
of the poſterity, but ſuch principles and 
affections as belonged to the original nature 
of the parents, and which, notwithſtanding 
any ſuperinduced habits of a contrary 
quality, ſtill continued to be an eſſential 
property of it. It will, I ſuppoſe, be 
univerſally admitted, that our firſt parents 
did by their firſt offence, as truly contradict 
the principle of ſelf-love implanted in their 
nature, as any of the moral kind belonging 
to it. But does it therefore follow, that 
by this offence they diveſted themſelves of 
this principle of ſelf- love, and that in con- 
ſequence their offspring have ever ſince 
been born into the world without it? We 
ſee at preſent, that the human offspring is 
invariably endowed with the ſame original 
principles and paſſions as the parent, how- 
ever the parent may in his perſon have 
deviated from theſe original principles of 
his nature, or neglected to cultivate theſe 


inbred affections of the human mind. At 
| | the 
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the ſame time we cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that there is by no means the ſame 
uniform ſimilarity to his particular temper, 
or acquired diſpoſitions. Beſides, if in 
conſequence of any natural neceſſity, a 
parent who has violated the law of virtue, 
muſt on that account only infuſe corrupt 
principles into his poſterity, one would be 
apt to imagine, that for the ſame general 
reaſon, the atting agreeably to that law 
ſhould have at leaſt an equal efficacy the 
contrary way; ſo that, whenever the vir- 
tues of a parent overbalance his vices, his 
poſterity muſt needs be endowed with 
virtuous principles of nature. Thus the 
uninterrupted propagation of vice through- 
out the whole human race muſt appear to 
be an impoſſibility, even upon the prin- 
ciples of the objection itſelf. Or ſhall we 
ſuppoſe, that by the original conſtitution 
of things, it was made to be the peculiar 
privilege of vice, that it ſhould have a 
power of being transfuſed from mind to 
mind ſucceſſively, to the laſt of the human 
race, whilſt the influence of virtue was in 
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this particular abſolutely n to the 
individual alone ? 

But it has been objected likewiſe, that, 
if human nature be not vitiated by the fal! 
of our firſt parents, how ſhall we be able 
to account for the ſufferings and death of 


theſe, I would obſerve, that the corrupt 
nature which we are ſuppoſed to bring 
into the world with us, muſt needs be a 
tar greater misfortune than the pains of 
our infant ſtate. In itſelf undoubtedly it 
is ſo; and it appears to be thought ſo by 
the objectors; ſince to this they impute all 
the irregularities of our ſucceeding life, 
and all the misfortunes that are conſequent 
upon them. This corrupt nature, if ſuch 
a nature does indeed ſubſiſt, muſt needs be 
aſcribed to the agency of God, as much as 
the pains to which we are ſubject in our 
infancy, unleſs we will deny that God is 
our Creator. And muſt it not be infinitely 
more difficult to make the belief of ſuch 
an original depravity in the mind of man 
conſiſtent with the divine perfections, than 
it 
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it can be to reconcile to theſe perfettions 
the tranſient pains of infancy, which have 
a natural tendency to engage the affections 
of parents and others in our behalf, and 
which ſtand in fo cloſe a connection with 
all the enjoyments both of this and a 
future ſtate? Or how can we be ſaid to 
ſolve one difficulty, only by advancing a 
far greater? To which we may add, that, 
admitting it to be true, that infants do 
indeed bring a vicious nature with them. 
into the world, yet till it is a corruption 
to which they themſelves have not in the 
leaſt contributed by their own concurrence, 
13 but is entirely owing to the fault of 
another, for which it would be the higheſt 
i abſurdity to believe, that pains ſhould be 
& inflited upon them. Though there be 

indeed frequent inſtances in the courſe of 
Divine Providence, in which one man's 
tault appears to be the occafion of another 
man's misfortune, vet it can never be al- 
ledged as the juſtifying reaſon, or exciting, 
cauſe of it. Theſe are always to be ſought 
tor, by enquiring into the good uſes that 
may be anſwered by the misfortune itſelf. 
E 3 80 
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So that the corruption of human nature, 
though admitted, can never be ſufficient 
to account for the ſufferings of infants; 
becauſe ĩt does not afford the leaſt light, as 
to any good effects, that may be the con- 
ſequence of thoſe ſufferings. It is only by 
pointing out ſuch good effects, or by ſhew- 
ing that they may be fairly preſumed to 
follow, though we cannot diſtinctly ſpecify 
them, that theſe ſufferings can be made to 
appear conſiſtent with the perfections of 
a good and a wiſe Creator. 

When we have once ſatisfied ourſelves 
upon this point, it can be comparatively 
but of little importance, whether we come 
to any determination at all, as to the 
natural cauſe of them, ſo long as we are 
careful not to aſſign any that is itſelf in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe divine attributes 
which we attempt to vindicate. Thus, in 
the caſe of madneſs, or any bodily diſorder, 
which ſeems to be derived from parents to 
their children; ſhould any one from ſuch 
inſtances take occaſion to object either to 
the goodneſs or to the wiſdom of Divine 
Providence, would it be ſufficient to al- 

ledge 
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ledge in anſwer, that the parent's madnefs 
or diſtemper was the natural cauſe of the 
child's calamity ? Would ſuch an anſwer 
at all correſpond to the deſign of the ob- 
jection? In order to! this, muſt we not 
either diſtinctly point out ſome wiſe ends, 
ſome mercitul deſign to be anſwered by 
the calamity itſelf, or elſe ſhew, that on 
account of thoſe direct proofs which we 
have of the divine perfections, ariſing from 
the general courſe of providence, there is 
ſufficient reaſon for believing that ſome 
ſuch wiſe and good purpoſes may and will 
in fact be anſwered by it, even though we 
cannot particularly diſcern them? When 
this was once done, the perfections of the 


Supreme Being would be fully juſtified, fo 


tar as relates to ſuch a calamity, how ig- 1 


norant ſoever we might be as to the 
natural or ſecondary cauſes of it. 

With relation to e death of infants, it 
muſt, I think, be ſufficient to aſk ; whether, 
at their departure out of this world, they 
are placed in a worſe condition of being 
than would have been their lot had they 
continued in it? For if, this be not the 


caſe, 
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our natures, ſo alſo have the frowardneſs 


s +» = 


caſe, it can then be no more difficult to 
account for their death, without having 
recourſe to ſome original corruption of 
human nature, than it is to account for 
their birth. Since their dying out of this 
world, is indeed nothing more than their 
being born into another. If on the other 
hand their condition of being, upon their 
quitting this world, be worſe than it would 
have been had they continued in it, that, 
and not the mere tranſition itſelf, will be 
the difficulty to be accounted for. It will 
be time enough to attempt the ſolution of 
it, when the thing itſelf is proved. 

But as the {ſufferings and death of in- 
fants have ſometimes been urged as an 
unanſwerable proof of the corruption of 


and follies which ſometimes diſcover them- 
ſelves in children. Yet as mildneſs, 
gentleneſs, and meekneſs, are by far the 
more prevalent diſpoſitions of theſe tender 
years, theſe, I think, muſt be allowed to be 
rather more convincing proofs, that our 
natures are not corrupted. It is likewiſe 
to be obſerved, that children are very early 

| capable 
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capable of imitation, much earlier, per- 
haps, than many of thoſe about them ſeem 
to be aware. We may therefore reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that a great part of that 
irregularity in the temper of children, 
which is by many imputed to an original 
corruption of their minds, is indeed entire- 
ly owing to the corrupt example of thoſe 
who attend upon them, or with whom 
they are daily converſant. To which let 
me add, that much of what is urged as a 
proof of their corrupted temper, is indeed 
no more than a proof of the weakneſs of 
their underſtandings. If they do miſchief, 
it is oftentimes without the leaſt defign of 
doing it, and purely becauſe of their utter 
ignorance concerning the - tendency of the 
action whence the miſchief ariſes. If 
they ſhew an eager deſire of things which 
they ought not to have, how ſhould they 


be able to judge whether ſuch things are 


proper for them or not? And it through 
this weakneſs of their underſtanding they 
ſometimes think themſelves wronged and 
hardly dealed with, though in reality they 
are not; yet where can be the wonder at 
| their 
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their expreſſing ſome reſentment ? Thus 
much will, I hope, ſuffice for obviating 
thoſe objections that have been drawn 
from the ſtate of infancy and childhood. 
But what ſhall we ſay to the follies of 
riper years? What are we to think of that 
mutual invaſion of property, that ſelfiſh- 
neſs, pride, ambition, and covetouſneſs, 
that envy and revenge, that tyranny on 
the one hand, that fervile adulation on the 
other, thoſe national feuds, civil wars, 
religious animoſities, perſecutions, inqui- 
ſitions, and the remaining dreadful cata- 
logue of enormities, that have in every age 
infeſted human life? Can zheſe too be 
accounted for upon the principles we have 
been advancing, or be any way reconciled 
to that candid opinion of human nature 
which we have been endeavouring to eſ- 
tabliſh? Let us try whether they can or 
no. 
In order to make the trial impartially, 
let us not involve whole nations in abſolute 
wickedneſs, merely on account of their 
diftering from ſome other nations in their 
civil cuſtoms, in their religious rites, or in 
the 
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the principles of their faith. Neither let 
us ſo fix our attention upon the follies and 
vices of mankind, as to forget thoſe op- 
polite virtues which have likewiſe ap- 
peared in every age of the world, and 
adorned every region of this earthly globe. 
Whilſt we lament the fate of thoſe nu- 


merous families that have been ruined by 


the extravagant ambition, or by the luxury 
of any who have belonged to them, let us 
not overlook thoſe in which innocence 
and virtue, health, eaſe, and pleaſure have 
their conſtant abode! Whilſt we com- 
paſſionate the diſtrefſes of thoſe who have 
been ſunk into the very depths of calamity 
by the injuſtice of others, let us not be 
unmindful of ſuch as have been raiſed to 
eminent degrees of wealth and power, by 
the generous, diſintereſted, and unwearied 
goodneſs of human benefactors! When 
we take a view of thoſe horrid deſolations 
of ſtates that have been introduced by Juſt 
of power, and tyrannic will, let us conſider 
at the ſame time how long thoſe very 
ſtates had been before ſupported and made 
to flouriſh, by ſocial order, wife economy; 

and 
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and the happy influences of a mild govern- 


ment! how completely alſo have others 


been reſcued from the very borders of 
deſtruction, by that firm unanimity, that 
invincible ardour, that glorious reſolution, 
which a love of religion, of virtue, of 
hberty, and of mankind, have inſpired ! 
Upon ſuch an impartial view of human 
conduct, we ſhall perhaps ſee reaſon to 
conclude, that the wickedneſs of the world 
has not been in fact ſo great, as we muſt 
needs imagine it would have been, had 
men by the very conſtitution of their natures 
been prone to iniquity. 

Suppoſe any one ſhould take upon him 


to aſſert, that man was not by nature 


rational, ſhould we not treat the aſſertion 
as being altogether chimerical, from a 
view. of thoſe various appearances in the 
conduct of mankind throughout every age, 
which could not poſſibly be accounted for 
upon any other ſuppoſition than this—that 
reaſon was a natural faculty in man. Yet 
there -are, in reality, and ever have been, 
more numerous inſtances of mens' con- 
tradicting reaſon, than of their acting con- 

trary 
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trary to the principles of virtue. Every 
irregularity, by which we act contrary to 
the principle of virtue, is likewiſe a con- 
tradiction to the dictates of reaſon, ſince 
that, if fairly conſulted, would convince 
us that virtue was the only ſource of 
true felicity. Conſequently the deviation 
would thus appear to be in both reſpetts 
exactly equal. But then it muſt be vaſtly 
exaggerated on the ſide of reaſon by that 
amazing number of abſurd opinions, which 
have been in every age and part of the 
world, and by the* bulk of mankind, with- 
out heſitation eſpouſed. Yet who has 
ever thought of deducing ſuch opinions, or 
the follies of human conduct, from any 
natural principles of abſurdity wrought 
into the very conſtitution of the human 
mind? Let men believe or act ever ſo 
Irrationally, we ſtill aver, that in fo doing 
they act contrary to nature, ſtill maintaining, 
that reaſon is natural to humanity. And 
what other account can be given {-4gch 
an abſurd belief or fooliſh conduct than 
this, that, though man be by nature ra- 
tional, he muſt at the ſame time be 
F ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be an imperfe& creature, and 
therefore liable to err, capable of neglect- 
ing the uſe of his reaſon, and therefore of 
being impoſed upon by partial views and 
fallacious appearances of things. In like 
manner, though man be by the natural 
principles of his mind well fitted for the 
practice of virtue, and for making godlike 
improvements in it ; yet, being by nature 
imperfect, he muſt be ſuppoſed capable of 
neglecting the right uſe of theſe his in- 


ward powers and native affections. When 


ſuch negligence has been once indulged, 
the mind is naturally prepared, in ſome 


flight degree, for the continuance of it. 
And thus, at length, cuſtom and habit may 
carry men to the moſt extravagant and 
enormous pitch of vice; whilſt every 
offender 1s encouraged by innumerable 


examples of the like kind in others “. 


Nor. 


* walk with God (ſays Mr. Baxter in his Divine 


Life, Part II. c. vi. f 2. p. 236) in 4 holy, heavenly 
converſation, is the employment moſt /uitable to human 
nature. Not to its corrupt diſpoſition, nor to the 


carnal intereſt and appetite, but to nature as nature, lo 
man 
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Nor let any. one imagine that this 
muſt, after all, amount in effect to what 
we have been endeavouring to diſprove. 
For is there no difference between an 
actual propenſity to evil, belonging to the 
very conſtitution of our minds, and the 


man as man. It is the very work that he was made 
tor. The faculties and frame of foul and body were 
compoſed for it by the wiſe Creator. They are re- 
ſtored for it by the gracious Redeemer. Though in 
corrupted nature, where ſenſuality is predominant, 
there is an eſtrangedneſs from God, and an enmity and 
hatred of him; fo that the wicked are more averſe to 
«Il ſerious holy converſe with him (in prayer, con- 
templation, and a heavenly life,) than they are to a 
worldly ſinful life: yet all this is but the gz/ea/e of 
nature corrupting its appetite, and turning it againſt 
that proper food which is moſt ſuitable” to its found 
deſires, and neceſſary to its health and happineſs. 
Though finful habits are become as it were a ſecond 
ature to the ungodly, fo depraving their judgments 
and defires, that they verily think the buſigeſs and 
pleaſures of the fleſh are moſt ſuitable to them, yet 
theſe are as contrary to nature as nature; that is, to the 
primitive tendency of all our faculties, and the proper 
ute to which they were fitted by our Creator, and to 
that true felicity which is the end of all our parts and 
powers, even as madneſs is contrary to the rational na- 
ture though it were hereditary. 
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being endowed with the direct contrary 
diſpoſitions of nature, though ſtill with a 
power of neglecting, if we pleaſe, the due 
cultivation of them, and giving ourſelves 
up to a wiltul perverſion of our own na- 
tures? Can 1t be the ſame, or nearly the 
ſame thing, whether our duty to God 
and to mankind, together with our own 
happineſs, conſiſt in being governed by 
the natural dictates of our own minds, or 
in a continued oppoſition to them? Can 
it be equally conſonant to the perteCtions 
of God, whether his creature man be 
formed with inclinations to virtue, or with 
inclinations to vice? Does a mere capacity 
to fin bear the ſame unfavourable aſpect 
upon our improvements in virtue, as an 
actual inherent, natural propenſion to fin ? 
Or to recur to our former 1lluſtration—Do 
we reject the gift of reaſon, becauſe it 
does not make us infallible? Whilſt we 
acknowledge man, through the imperfec- 
tion of his being, to be liable to error, 
do we not ſtill think it of high importance 
to look upon him as being by nature 


rational, and to aſſert his dignity in that 
reſpect ! 
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reſpect? And can his dignity be leſs 
affected by his moral than by his intel- 
lectual conſtitution? Is there no proper 
medium between deſcribing man as na- 
turally vicious, and the repreſenting him 
as being by nature abſolutely perfect? 
Exactly ſuch a one as there is in the other 
caſe, between aſcribing to human nature 
as ſuch either abſolute infallibility, or the 
very idiotiſm of folly. Will not the ob- 
ſerving ſuch a medium, with reſpect to 
our moral conſtitution, at once vindicate 
the character of man, as ſtanding foremoſt 
amongſt the works of God here upon 
earth, and at the ſame time account for 
his vices? Why then ſhould we fear to 
conclude, that virtue is as zatural to man- 
kind as reaſon ? 

But ſome will perhaps alledge, that as 


there appears to be in the conduct of 


mankind ſo great a mixture of virtue and 
of vice, the medium we have been ſpeak- 
ing of muſt ſurely conſiſt in a mixture of 
virtuous and vicious principles originally 
belonging to human nature. But let it 
be conſidered, that as the two principles 
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of virtue and vice are directly oppoſite to 
each other, it is impoſſible that S of 
them ſhould correſtond to the end of our 
being ; that which ever of them we ſup- 
poſe to be agreeable to that end, the other 
muſt of courſe have a natural tendency to 
defeat it. That two ſuch principles 
therefore ſhould both of them originally 
belong to our natures, can by no means 
be admitted, if indeed man be the off- 
ſpring of God, and made for any end at 
all, ſince one of them muſt at leaſt be 
uſeleſs; nay more, muſt directly tend to 
deſtroy the effect of the other. If God 
our creator be a wiſe being, it cannot be 
thought that he ſhould thus operate in 
vain ; or rather, that he ſhould thus coun- 
teract his own deſigns. And if he be a 
good being, man muſt be formed for vir- 
tue, and conſequently there cannot be in 
his internal frame any natural propenſity 
to evil. In the real conſtitution of man 
there are indeed the two different princt- 
ples of benevolence, and of ſelf. love. 
But though theſe be different, they are 
not oppoſite principles. The reſpective 
| ends 
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ends of each may therefore poſſibly be 
made to coincide. This is in fact the 
caſe with reſpect to man, as muſt needs be 
allowed by all who ſuppoſe virtue to be 
the happineſs of man. And it furniſhes 
us with an eminent inſtance, with a ſtrik- 
ing proof of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, the ſupreme Former of our ſpirits! 
But theſe are reflections which. naturally 
lead us to obſerve farther, that the exceſs 
of innocent and uſeful paſhons will ac- 
count for vice, though the exceſs of bad 
ones can never poſſibly produce virtue. 
Thus for inſtance, ſelf- love, love of power, 


emulation, and natural indignation on 


account of injuries received; together with 
the ſeveral appetites of ſenſe, when car- 
ried beyond certain limits, produce ſel- 
hihneſs, pride, ambition, envy, revenge, 
and ſenſuality. Indeed what vice 1s there 
to be named which does not appear to 
be either the exceſs or the abuſe of ſome 
natural power, pathon, or appetite, which, 
when operating in its juſt degree, and 
after a due manner, is of manifeſt impor- 
tance to all the purpoſes both of private 

happineſs 
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happineſs and ſocial life ? But what could 
the exceſs of theſe vicious paſſions them- 
ſelves, ſuppoſing them to have originally 
belonged to our natures, have produced 
but more vice? What is the exceſs of 
ſelfiſhneſs, of pride, of envy, of revenge, 
and ſenſuality, but ſtill greater depravity 
and malignity of character in theſe ſeveral 
inſtances. Nay, the mere neglecting only 
to cultivate virtuous diſpoſitions, ſuppoſ- 
ing them to be natural to the human 
mind, will account for vice. Such a neg- 
lect muſt needs give to ſome ſelfiſh paſſion 
or another, the aſcendency in the ſoul, 
and in that very aſcendency will conſiſt 
immorality and guilt. And in proportion 
to the degree of ſuperiority which ſuch 
a ſelfiſh paſhon, through the neglect only 
of cultivating the better principles of our 
nature, acquires in the heart, will be the 
ſacrifice made of theſe better principles 
of juſtice, of integrity, of truth and bene- 
volence to its gratification and indulgence; 
Whereas, ſuppoſing any natural diſpoſi— 
tion to vice belonging to the human 


mind, the negleQing to cheriſh ſuch a 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition will not account for virtue, 
The very beſt effect that could poſſibly 
proceed from ſuch a neglect, would be 
only a leſs degree of vice. So that whilſt 
there appears an abſolute neceſſity of 
having recourſe to ſome natural principle 
of virtue, in order to account for mens' 
virtuous conduct, there does not appear 
to be the ſame neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to any vicious principle of nature, 
in order to account for their vices. Ac- 
cordingly, though it be allowed on all 
hands, and even contended for, that the 
arſt parents of the human race were abſo- 
lutely free from all original propenſities to 
vice, yet did they tranſgreſs. Where 
then can be the neceſſity, where the ad- 
vantage, where the uſe of introducing the 
ſuppoſition of any ſuch aatural wicionſueſs 
of mind in their poSTERITY ? Even thoſe 
who with the greateſt zeal inſiſt upon the 
original viciouſneſs of the human mind in 
general, do ſtill ſeem to allow; that the 
parental tenderneſs 1s an affection natural 


to humanity. Yet how frequently is it 


contradicted? Notwithſtanding this, how 
wiſe 
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wiſe and uſeful a part muſt we believe it 
to be in the conſtitution of the. human 


nature? The caſe of the angels“ like- | 
wiſe, © who in” ſuch © numbers /inned 
% and kefit not their firſt eftate,” is in refer- 
ence to this point very juſtly inſiſted upon 
by Dr. Taylor. © For this makes it, as 
« he ſays, undeniably evident, that ſin- 
= *© ning in the degree of Adam's guilt, 

or in that of the angels—would not 
« prove that the nature of mankind is 
« originally corrupt.” This excellent ob- 
ſervation is in my edition of the Dr.'s Sup- 
plement to his Scripture Doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin, crowded into a ſmall lift of 
errata and. addenda. Not knowing of 
any other in which it has been reſcued 
from this obſcurity, I was willing to re- 
mind my reader of it here, leſt haply it 
thould be overlooked. 

In ſhort, whether we ſuppoſe mankind 
to be naturally diſpoſed to virtue, or whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe them to be naturally 
prone to ſin, there is in life fuch a mixture 
of both, that there muſt either way be a 
great deviation from nature. It ſeems, 

likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, that it muſt be altogether as 
difficult to account for mens' virtuous 
conduct, upon the ſuppoſition of a corrupt 
nature in man, as it can be to account for 
their vices upon the ſuppoſition of a na- 


ture belonging to him that is innocent, 


pure, and friendly to all virtue. For even 
religion itſelf can have no power over a 
mind that is naturally indiſnoſed to receive 
its influences. The caſe being thus, can 
we heſitate a moment which of theſe two 


hypotheſes to prefer? Does it not, upon 


the whole, manifeſtly appear, that there is 


no poſſible way of reconciling the notion 


of the original corruption of our natures 
to the perfections of God, but by ſup- 
poſing that he is no? in reality le author of 
our being? And this would, in effect, 
deſtroy the very proof of thoſe perfections 
themſelves. For if we can account for 
our own exiſtence without his agency, 
why not, in the very ſame manner, for 
every thing around us? Thus, for the ſake 
of ſupporting a particular tenet in reli- 


gion, we ſhould ſap the foundation of a// 
religion, 
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CHAP. III. 


MANKIND NOW CREATED IN THE 
IMAGE OF GOD—OLD TESTAMENT 
EXAMINED, OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


T may however be alledged, that what- 
ſoever vain officious reaſon may be 


able to ſuggeſt, the scRIPTVRE itſelf has 


plainly declared againſt that very ſenti— 
ment, which we have all this while been 
endeavouring to ſupport. Let us there- 
fore go on to examine the force of this 
objection. And as in this attempt we 
ſhall, at leaſt in our own apprehenſion, be 
doing honour to the ſcriptures, and reſcu- 


ing them from abuſe, ſo one would gladly 


hope that the inſiſting thus particularly 
upon each diſtin branch of our propoſed 
ſubject may be the means of rendering 


our ſenſe of that capital truth in morality 


and religion, which we have undertaken 


to defend, more permanent and lively, 
conſcquent!y 
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conſequently more efficacious for the im- 
provement of our tempers, and for quick- 
ening our virtuous progreſs. One great 
reaſon, undoubtedly, why truths which 
have in their own nature the moſt happy 
tendency to purify our ſouls, and to 
cheriſh every virtuous and godlike diſ- 
poſition, have in reality ſo little effect of 
that kind, is, that we believe them only 
by halves. We are either too fluggith, or 
elſe too fond of novelty, in ſome caſes per- 
haps a little too much intimidated by the 
awe of human authority, to adhere to our 
inquiries, or purſue conviction to the 
utmoſt. This we are apt to excuſe by 
the plauſible pretence of making a kind 
of reconciliation between opinions that 
are in fact directly contradictory to each 
other. Whereas, in truth, the only poſ- 
ible, as well as by far the moſt important 
union among chriſtians, is not an unifor- 
mity of opinions,' much leſs of forms of 
worſhip, but that reconciliation of hearts, that 
unity of affection, which would effettually 
ſecure the harmony of ſociety, though the 
greateſt diverſity of ſpeculation ſhould 
| G ſtill 
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ſtill remain. We may therefore, without 
at all fearing to violate the laws of chriſ- 
tian unity, enter upon the ſtricteſt inquiry 
into the idea that is in ſcripture given us 
of human nature. Let us begin with the 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

Under this head it is natural to obſerve, 
firſt, that in the book of Geneſis jtſelf, in 
which the firſt parents of the human race 
are deſcribed as being made in the image 
of God, the ſucceeding race of mankind 
are ſpoken of under the very ſame terms. 
« I hoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man fhall his 
« good be ſhed, for in the image of God made 
« he, or he, that is, God, has made man; 
whoſe life, therefore, or abode in this 
world, it would be the higheſt abſurdity 
to ſuppoſe he ſhould have ſubjected, in 


the caſe of any one individual whatſoever, 


to the caprice or extravagant paſhon of 
others, in ſuch a manner as to give every 
one a right to take away the life of his 
neighbour, whenever his revenge ſhould 
prompt him to it, or his intereſt ſeem to 
demand it. But had Moſes apprehended, 


that there was ſuch a vaſt difference be- 


tween 
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tween the firſt parents of the human race 
and their whole poſterity, as that, though 
the former were indeed created in the 
image of God's moral excellencies, as 
well as of his intelligence, wiſdom and 
power, yet the latter had intirely loſt this 
moral image of their Maker, and were by 
nature wholly depraved, and that the ſame 
would be true of all the ſucceeding ge- 
nerations of mankind to the end of the 
world, is it poſſible to imagine that he 
ſhould have expreſſed himſelf in the very 
ſame terms, with reference to the original 
formation of both ? Does not the ſameneſs 
of the language, on the contrary, moſt 
evidently imply that he entertained the 
ſame general notion concerning the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, after the fall of 


our firſt parents, as he ſuppoſed to be true 


concerning it before. That he did ſo, is 
greatly confirmed by obſerving farther, 
that when he ſpeaks of a dominion over 
the inferior creatures as belonging to 
mankind, after the fall of our firſt parents, 
he expreſſes himſelf in terms rather more 
emphatical, and more extenſive, (as muſt 
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be evident to every one who will make 
the compariſon,) than occur in his firſt 
account of the creation of man, and of 
the privileges with which he was origi- 
nally inveſted. Whereas, had he ſuppoſed 
any ſuch change in the nature of man, any 
ſuch natural corruption of the human 
ſpecies, derived to the whole ſucceeding 
race from the firſt parents of it, as has 


buy many been imagined, nothing could 


have been more natural than to ſuppoſe 
too, that this dominion over the inferior 
creatures ſhould have undergone a pro- 
portionable diminution, and that. Moſes 


would have expreſſed himſelf accordingly. 


It has, I know, been alledged, that in 
the book of Job, of which Moſes is by 
fome thought to have been the author, 
this corruption of human nature is plainly 
enough aſſerted. © lo, it is aſked by 
Job, in the fourteenth chapter of that 
book, © can bring @ clean thing out of an 
« unclean ? not one.” Again by Eliphaz in 
the fifteenth chapter; hat is man, that 
« he ſhould be clean? And he who is born of 


* a woman, that he ſlould be righteous 9” In 
the 
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the words immediately following this laſt- 


cited paſſage it is obſerved, that even 
„* the heavens, that is, the inhabitants of 
heaven, the angels, © are not clean in the 
« fight of God.” So that, if from one of 
theſe paſſages it muſt be inferred, that 
human nature is originally corrupt, from 
the other ſo directly following, it muſt 
needs be-inferred, that this is equally true 
of the angelic. When therefore Job is 
introduced as ſaying in vindication of 
himſelf; © Mo can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean ? and Eliphaz as admitting 
the ſentiment, intended in the queſtion by 
alking, ©* What is man that he ſhould be 
* righteous?” Tt is evident that theſe paſ- 
ſages refer to that mmferfeftion, which 
undeniably appears to be the general 
condition of humanity, and .from which 
therefore it would be highly unreaſonable 
to expect, that any individual ſhould be 
exempted. But ſurely an imperfection, 
which is in ſome ſenſe to be imputed to 
the angels themſelves, who, as it is ex- 
preſſed in another part of this book of 
Job, may, when compared with the infi- 
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nitely glorious and all- perfect Deity, be 
* charged with folly;” ſurely, I ſay, ſuch an 
imperfection is a thing totally different 
from an original depravity of nature. If 
any inference at all can be made, with 
reference to ſuch an original corruption of 
nature, from the obſervation, that à clean 
thing cannot be produced from an wnc/ean 
one, it muſt undoubtedly be this; that as 
God the creator of man 1s infinitely pure 
and holy, it cannot poſſibly be imagined, 
in confiſtency with this acknowledged 
purity and perfection of the divine cha- 
racter, that MAN, the offspring of divinity, 
ſhould be made by the very conſtitution 
of his nature averſe to all moral righteouſ- 
neſs, but ſtrongly prone to fin. For if it 
be true, that a clean thing cannot be pro- 
duced out of an unclean one, the propoſi- 
tion reverſed muſt be equally true like- 
wiſe, and it muſt be alike impoſhble, that 
an unclean thing ſhould be produced out 
of that which is clean. 

But does not David ſay, that he was 
« faafien in iniquity, and that in fin his mother 
« concerved im He does, and if this be 


true 
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true of David, muſt it not be true alſo of 
mankind in general? If it refers to any 
original corruption of his nature, undoubt- 
edly it muſt. It is indeed obſerved by 
David himſelf in another pſalm, that “ie 
« wicked are effranged from the womb, and 
« that they go aſtray as ſoon as they are born, 
« ſheaking lies.” An obſervation which, 
as it refers in expreſs terms to ſo great a 
number of our ſpecies, would, I think, be 
rather a more direct argument in proof of 
the natural and univerſal corruption of 
mankind, than the other ſo much more 
frequently alledged in ſupport of it, m 
which the Pſalmiſt's mode of expreſſion is 
purely perſonal, were it not for the con- 
cluding words of this laſt-cited paſſage, 
which plainly imply, that no ſuch mean- 
ing was intended. For can we ſuppoſe, 
that David believed men to be capable of 
«* ſheaking lies” before they were capable 
of ſpeaking at all? If one of theſe paſſages 
then is only to be underſtood as a ſtrong 
and figurative mode of expreſſion intend- 
ed to denote, and after a lively manner to 
exhibit the heinouſneſs of men's actual 
tranſgreſſions, 
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tranſgreſſions, why may not the other be 
underitood in the ſame ſenſe? and this 
eſpecially, as it occurs in a penitential 
pſalm, in which it is natural to ſuppoſe 


that the Pſalmiſt would rather think of 


painting- the aggravations of his own per- 
{onal. guilt in the ſtrongeſt colours, than of 
ſuggeſting any thing that would look fo 
much like extenuating it, as that ſenti— 
ment which his words are by many ſup- 


poſed to expreſs. But it is to be obſerved 


farther, that Job, in the book which bears 
his name, is repreſented as ſaying that he 
had guided the widow, the poor forlorn 
and deſtitute widow, from his mother's 
womb. Now, if the expreſſion of David 
implies an original depravity of nature, 
theſe words of Job muſt equally imply an 
original goodneſs of nature; an original 


'inclination to kindneſs and compaſſion. 


Thus an argument againſt the original 
depravity of human nature would ariſe 
from one of theſe paſſages, with a convic- 
tion, at leaſt equal to the ſtrength of the 
argument, which would ariſe from the 
other in favour of it. 
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As Job, however, 1s univerſally under- 
ſtood to mean no more than a conſtant 
readineſs to befriend the diſtreſſed, ſo far 
as he was capable of doing this, and as 
ſoon as he became ſo, what neceſſity can 
we be under to interpret the words of 
David otherwiſe, than as intended to ex- 
preſs the deep ſenſe he had of the malig- 
nity of the crime he there laments? As 
if he had ſaid, * Were ſuch a thing any 
* way poſſible, I could even believe my- 
* ſelf to have been born with a propenſity 
* to ſin. So horrid and enormous has 
“ been my crime.” Among ourſelves, 
alſo, how common is it for men to charge 
themſelves with the folly of ſome particu- 
lar action by ſaying, ©& Surely I was mad, 
“ ſurely I was out of my ſenſes or be- 
© witched?” not ſtrictly meaning any 
thing like this, but only to magnify their 
own folly to the utmoſt. Upon this idea 
we may ſuppoſe the Pſalmiſt, in the im- 
mediately following verſe to correct him- 
ſelf, Behold, thou defireft truth in the inward 
farts, and in the hidden fart thou ſhalt 
make me to know wiſdom. *©* Whatever 

« exaggerating 
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«exaggerating language the ſenſe of my 
% moſt horrid guilt may have extorted 
«from me, yet in the calm convictions of 
* my mind, I am deeply ſenſible of it, as 
« a moſt certain truth, that far from being 
« ſhapen in iniquity, or conceived in fin 
% by the very make of my own nature, 
and the tendency of all its powers, | 
«© may eaſily diſcern the practice of truth 
*« and. fincerity; and univerſal virtue to 
e be thy will. Vet unfortunate enough 
« {ſurely my mother, to bring into the 
“ world the man that could actually be 
e guilty of ſuch enormous crimes.” 

So far however was Solomon, the ſon 
of this royal Pſalmiſt, from entertaining 
any thought or apprehenſion of the ori- 
ginal corruption of human nature, that he 
expreſsly lays it down as a maxim reſult- 
ing from all his obſervations upon the 
conduct of mankind, that © God made 
* mankind in general ꝝprighit, but that 
* they, they themſelves, the very perſons 
* whom God had made upright, had, 
e through their wilful deviation from the 
* original principles of their own nature, 
« ſought 


* 
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« ſought out many inventions.” Theſe 
are, I think, the principal, if not all, the 
paſſages in the hiſtorical, poetical, or 
moral books of the Old Teſtament, which 
either have, or are by any ſuppoſed to 
have, a more immediate connection with 
the ſubject under conſideration. 

Were we now to inquire what ſenti- 
ments might be collected concerning it 
from the writings of the ancient prophets; 
it is well known how great à part of 
them conſiſt in ſolemnly reproving the 
vices of the times. in which they lived, 
ad in earneſt exhortations to repentance 
and amendment. And it is to be remem- 
bered, not only that all their perſuaſions 
to repentance ' are founded upon men's 
perſonal tranſgreſſions, but likewiſe all 
their lamentation at the triumphant wick- 
edneſs of the age, is founded upon the 
extent of this perſona! corruption, and 
upon . the ſtrength of | long inveterate 
habits of vice; and that they never once 
give the leaſt intimation of any natural 
corruption in the heart of man. From 
this ſilence we muſt conclude, either that 
believing 
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believing ſuch a natural depravity, they 
prudentially concealed the opinion, from 
an apprehenſion that it could not poſſibly 
be made ſubſervient to any moral pur- 
poſes ; or elſe that they had, in fact, no 
thought of any ſuch thing. But which 
ever way we determine in the caſe, this at 
leaſt muſt be admitted, that their writings 
cannot poſſibly afford any argument in 


favour of it. The prophet Jeremiah does 


indeed fay, that he heart of man is de- 
% geiful, and deſſierately wicked.” In the 
chapter wherein theſe words occur, he 1s 
cautioning men againſt having too im- 
plicit a reliance upon others, and confid- 
ing too much in their profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip. And it is evident, that according 
to this connection the obſervation is per- 
fealy juſt, though we ſuppoſe it only to 
refer to the preſent temper of ſo great a 
part of mankind, who by diſſimulation 
conceal their real intention, that ſo they 
may the more effectually impoſe upon us, 
and make the confidence we have placed 
in them ſubſervient to their own iniquit- 


ous meaſures. "Thus much may ſuffice in 
| order 
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order to ſhew, that there is not any thing 
in the writings of the Old Teſtament, that 
is in the leaſt degree inconſiſtent with the 
principle we have undertaken to defend, 
namely, that it is alike true of the whole 
race of mank ind, as it was of our firſt 
parents, that they are made in the image 
of God's moral perfections. 


8 CHAP. IV. 

; MANKIND NOW CREATED IN THE IMAGE 

* OF GOD—NEW TESTAMENT EXAMIN= 

g ED, OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

F ET us in the next place inquire, whe- 

1 ther or no this ſentiment be agreeable 

1 to the doctrines of the chriſtian religion. 
y It has been ſaid, and by Mr. Locke in the | 
B, very firſt ſentence of his reaſonableneſs of 
d chriſtianity, © that the doctrine of the 

1. * goſpel is founded upon the ſuppoſition 

iu « of Adam's fall.“ From whence he 

er H infers, 
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infers, that © to underſtand what we are 01 
« reſtored to by Jeſus Chriſt, we muſt As 
© conſider what the ſcripture ſhews we ap; 
“ loſt by Adam.” Yet it is obſervable, m 
that our Saviour himſelf never takes the th 
leaſt notice of Adam's fall, not in any of nf 
his inſtructions or - exhortations to the NY 
multitude ; not in any of his more private ga 
diſcourſes with his diſciples, either before the 
or after his reſurrection; not in any of his far 
| prayers or addreſſes to the ſovereign Deity. of 
; Strange and unaccountable this! that the 1 
author of our religion ſhould forget the ha 
foundation of his own ſyſtem, or omit to pr. 
lay it. Will it not be more modeſt and it! 
far more conſiſtent with that honour or: 
which is due to 2 character, as the great ble 
prophet of God moſt high, and as the 0 
« Author and Finiher' of our chriſtian li 
« faith,” to conclude from his pafling net 
over this fall of Adam in abſolute ſilence, an 
that he looked upon it as a remote fact or tha 
diſtant event, in which mankind had little no! 
or no concern. Indeed ſuppoling our firit bu 
parents had never fell, there would cer- ne 
tainly have been the ſame poſhbility that dei 


ſome 
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ſome of their deſcendants ſhould tranſgreſs, 
as there was that hey ſhould. . And what, 
if ſome of the ſucceeding generations of 
mankind, who have ever been imitating 
the folly of their firſt progenitors, had 
inſtead of them been the firſt offenders, 
and vice thus introduced had continually 
gained ground, and at length ſpread to 
the ſame extent and advanced to the 
ſame height, as in fact it had at the time 
of our Saviour's appearance in the world, 


would not THE GOSPEL, in that caſe, 


have been as great a bleſſing as it is at 
preſent? Would not the ends and uſes of 
it have been the ſame; equally wiſe and 
gracious? Accordingly we find, that our 
bleſſed Saviour, throughout the whole 
courſe of his preaching, conſtantly eſtab- 
liſhes the benefit of his doctrine, the 
neceſſity and importance of his appear- 
ance in the world, not upon any concern 
that we have in any prior tranſgreſſion, 
not upon any original depravity of nature, 
but upon the actual corruption and dege- 
neracy of the world, and upon the ten- 
dency of his doctrine not only to put a 
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ſtop to the flagrant enormities of human 
conduct, but likewiſe to N and re- 
fme our tempers. 

Indeed, as the profeſſed defign of our 
Saviour's coming into the world was to 
reform the manners and purify the hearts 
of men, nothing could have been more 
directly inconſiſtent with that deſign, than 
to begin with informing them, that by the 
very conſtitution of their natures they 
were utterly averſe to that virtue, the 
practice of which he was come into the 
world on purpoſe to recommend and to 
encourage. Virtue may juſtly be conſi- 
dered as the art or ſcience of living well. 
And how amazingly prepoſterous ſhould 
we think it in the profeſſed teachers of any 
other art or fcience, were they to begin 
their lectures with aſſuring their pupils 
that they were by nature utterly dit- 
qualified for making any attainments in 
it? If they believed him, it would be more 
than enough to diſcourage all their en- 
deavours. If they thought fit to diſſent 
from his opinion, it would naturally di- 
poſe them to entertain a very contemptible 

idea 
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idea of his prudence, and ſtrongly to ſuſ- 
pect his qualifications for a maſter. No- 
thing, however, of this kind is chargeable 
upon our divine maſter CHRIST JESUS. 
So far was he from erecting the triumphs 
of his religion upon the ruins of nature, as 
has been by ſome warm profeſſors of it 
unhappily attempted, that, on the con- 
trary, he expreſsly affures us, that © 10 
* may can come unto him, unleſs the father, 
* who hath ſent him draw him. The 
meaning of which declaration I ſuppoſe 
to be this—that no man can have a juſt 
reliſh for the excellent truths and ſublime 
views of chriſtianity, unleſs he be in ſome 
meaſure influenced by thoſe natural princi- 
ples of religion and virtue which have 
been implanted in the heart of man by 
the ſupreme Father of all intelligent crea» 
tures; according to whoſe appointment 
our bleſſed Lord appeared in the world, 
as the Saviour and Redeemer of it. 

But how far THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
610N is from countenancing the belief of 
any original corruption of human nature, 
derived from the fin of our firſt parents, 
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will be ſeen with the greateſt clearneſs in q 
what our great inſtructor has ſo expreſsly |} b 
declared with reſpect to little children. 0 
Having introduced one of theſe of tender WM © 
years into the company of his twelve diſ- WW p 
ciples, he addreſſes himſelf to them with b. 
particular ſolemnity in theſe words : © Veri- a] 
* ty, 1 fay unto you, except you be converted | p. 
& and become as little children, ye cannot enter | fr 
e into the kingdom of heaven.” So that | W 
converſion, according to the doctrine of tc 
our bleſſed Lord, does not conſiſt in reſiſt- | li 

ing nature, or in overcoming any ſup— 
poſed corruption originally belonging to tt 
our .minds, but in returning to nature, | ol 
after we have revolted from it, through | un 
| wilful negligence and a perverſe abuſe | ſa 
of our own faculties. And whether in d 
| this paſſage, we underſtand by the king- 4 
dom of heaven the goſpel inſtitution, or h 
| that future kingdom of glory for which th 
= it was deſigned to prepare us, it would tl 
either way reflect the higheſt diſhonour 01 
upon the character of our bleſſed Saviour 6 
to imagine, that he would have repre- 60 
ſented a likeneſs to little children as the 60 
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qualification for entering into it, had he 
believed that they are by XATURE © who/ly 
« difhoſed to evil, and averſe to all that 1s 
« virtuous and good.” Nor can the pro- 
priety of the maxim, which in theſe words 
he'advances, be any otherwiſe made to 
appear than upon the direct contrary ſup- 
poſition ; that they are indeed entirely free 
trom all original turpitude, and endowed 
with natural propenſities inclining them 
to virtue, and with natural powers qua- 
lifying them for the practice of it. 

But I ſhould by no means do juſtice to 
the preſent argument, did I not go on to 
obſerve, that our Saviour did likewiſe, 
upon another occaſion, inculcate the very 
ſame maxim. For when ſome little chil 
dren were brought to him, that he might 
* lay his hands ufron them and heal them,” 
his diſciples endeavoured to diſcourage 
thoſe who brought them, from making 
their intended application to him. But 
our Saviour reproved them for this, ſaying, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
* forbid them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom 
* of God, Perily, I jay unto you, whoſoever 

«c hall 
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Niall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
* /tttle child, he ſhall in nowiſe enter therein.” 
And it is to be remembered, that both 
theſe particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory 
are diſtinctly recorded by res of the 
evangeliſts. We cannot, therefore, but 
look upon it to be a moſt important and 
conſpicuous dottrine of the goſpel, that 
the original conſtitution of the human 
mind 1s fo far from being corrupt, that it 
is indeed the very ground-work of that 
virtuous temper, without which we can 
neither approve ourſelves the genuine 
diſciples of Chriſt, nor become qualified 
for participating in the felicities of the 
heavenly kingdom. 

But there is another part of the evan- 
gelical hiſtory which is full to our preſent 
purpoſe. It is the very remarkable con- 
verſation which paſſed between our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour and ſome Phariſees and Hero- 
dians, who joined together in propoſing a 
queſtion to him, that they might the more 
effectually enſnare him in his anſwer. 
Though it be not very clear, whether the. 


Herodians were a political or a religious 
ſect, 
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ſect, yet it is evident they differed from 


the Phariſees, in fuppoſing it lawful for 
the Jews to ſubmit themſelves to the 
Roman government. This the Phariſees 
denied, grounding their opinion upon a 
paſſage in the book of Deuteronomy, in 
which it is, thus decreed: * Thou fhalt in 
« any wiſe ſet him king over thee, whom the 
Lord thy God fhall chuſe. One from among 
* thy brethren ſhalt thou ſet king over thee; 
* thou mayeſt not ſet a firanper over thee, who 
« is not thy brother.” There were ſome 
however, of both theſe parties, who agreed 
in endeavouring to entangle our Saviour 
in fuch a manner as might, they hoped, 
at once injure his character, and put an 
effectual ſtop to his preaching. The 
queſtion, which for this purpoſe they 
jointly propoſed to him, was this, © Is it 
« lawful to give tribute to Ceſar or not? ſhall 
* we give, or all we not give?” Upon 
which he deſired that the tribute- money, 
(which was a piece of Roman coin, called 
in our tranſlation a penny, but amounting 
to the value of ſeveral of our pence) might 
be ſhewn him. When brought to him 
be 
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he aſked, *© Whoſe image and ſuſter ſcriſition 
ig tis? This he did for the fake of 
introducing his intended anſwer in the 
moſt convincing manner. Accordingly 
when they told him that it was Cæſar's, 
he immediately ſubjoins, © Render unto 
«© Ceſar the things which are Cafar's.” 
Words which are not capable of any in- 
terpretation, that can in the leaſt diſcredit 
our Saviour's doctrine, or throw the ſmall- 
eſt blemiſh upon his character, which yet 
either party might underſtand as carrying 
in them a declaration in favour of their 
own opinion upon the queſtion. 

The Phariſees, for inſtance, might conſi- 
der our Saviour as ſpeaking to this pur- 
fn. e This is Cæſar's money, which the 

* triumphs of a foreign enemy have made 
* current in this once free nation: ſcorn 
* to have any thing to do with ſo notori- 
« ous a badge of ſervility and ſubjection 
e to the Roman government; let Cæſar 
* take back his coin, and with it that 
% uſurped authority which firſt intro- 
„ duced it among you.” On the other 


hand, the Herodians might underſtand him 
4 as 
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as ſpeaking to this effect, This is Cæſar's 
coin; and for thoſe who acknowledge 
« his authority among you to be juſt, it 
* muſt ſurely be lawful to diſcharge the 
appointed tribute with a part of it.“ 
In which ever of theſe ſenſes the words 
are underſtood, the ſentiment they expreſs 
muſt appear to be perfectly unexception- 
able. In the former they will be a juſt 
and lively declaration againſt the encroach- 
ments of tyranny, and the inhuman tri- 
umphs of the ſword, and thus exactly 
harmonize with the ſentiment inculcated 
by our Saviour upon another occaſion; 
« The kings of the earth exerciſe dominion, 
* but it ſhall not be ſo among you.” In the 
other ſenſe, they amount to no more than 
the allowing perſons to act according to 
the conviction of their own minds, even 
though their judgment happens to be 
erroneous, without at all countenancing 
the error itſelf, or any of thoſe criminal 
paſſions and views from whence it may 
poſſibly have ariſen. Thus, by an ambi- 
guity, perfectly innocent and conſiſtent 
with the greateſt purity both of ſentiment 

and 
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and character, did our Saviour treat 3 


captious queſtion with the contempt it 
deſerved, avoiding at the ſame time the 
ſnare itſelf, and the dilemma into which 
his adverſaries intended to bring him, 
either of expoſing himſelf to the reſent- 
ment of the Roman government, or ele, 
of forfeiting the reputation he had acquir- 
ed among the people. 

Nor could theſe very perſons themſelves 
forbear admiring that quick diſcernment 
which appeared in this anſwer, and by 
which their malicious intentions were fo 
effectually baffled. *© ien they heard theſe 
« words, the Evangelift tells us, they mar- 
« veiled.” We may, however, well pre- 
fume, that their admiration was not a little 
heightened by obſerving with what pro- 
priety our Saviour improved this converſa- 
tion into an occaſion of inculcating upon 
his hearers thoſe important and ſublime 
ſentiments, which are contained in the 
latter part of the paſſage referred to: 
* Render unto God, the things which are 
% God's.” In order to the right under- 
ſtanding of which words, we are, it is 

evident, 
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evident, to ſuppoſe our Saviour putting 
the ſame queſtion to his hearers with re- 
ſpect to their own minds, as he put to the 
Phariſees and Herodians about the coin 
which they ſhewed him, © J oſe image 
and ſuperſcrifition is this?” To this queſ- 
tion, thoſe who ſtrangely. lay the foun- 
dation of religion in the wickedneſs of 
our natures, muſt anfwer, the devil's. 
By which of courſe they would abſolutely 
deſtroy the ground of the exhortation given 
by our Saviour in this latter part of his 
anſwer to theſe Phariſees and Herodians. 
For according to the connettion, the duty 
of © rendering unto God the things that are 
* God's,” is apparently founded upon this 
ſuppoſition ; that the mind of man is not 
only derived from God, but is likewiſe as 
truly formed in the image of God, as the 
coin was in that of Cæſar's. From 
whence it immediately follows, that we 
are by our inward conſtitution as well 
fitted for the ſervice of God, as that coin 
was for anſwering ſuch ends and uſes in 
Cæſar's government, as he ſhould appoint. 
It is for this reaſon only, that our Saviour 
| I could 
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could upon ſuch an occaſion, and in ſuch 
a connection as has juſt now been pointed 
out, call a life of religion and virtue, the 
* rendering unto God the things that are 
* God's.” In this animated and ſtriking 
manner does he aſſert /e image of God in 
man! | | 
The ſame apprehenſions of the dignity 
of human nature, are ſufficiently apparent 
in the writings of the Apoſtles. For we 
find St. Paul exhorting the Corinthians, 
that in malice,” that is, in wickedneſs, 
for the original word implies vice of any 
kind or degree, they ſhould © be children.” 
The plain meaning of his exhortation is, 
that they ſhould aim at a perfect purity of 
heart. This he calls being /ike children, 
evidently ſuppoſing human nature in its 
original ſtate, and before it be corrupted 
by negligence and vicious habits, to be 
intirely free from every moral taint. But 
were we to ſuppoſe it ſo depraved, as is 
by many repreſented, the words of the 
Apoſtle muſt then be underſtood as re- 
commending wickedneſs, inſtead of diſ- 
ſuading from it. It is in the ſeventh 
chapter 
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chapter of the ſame firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, that the ſame Apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ing of man, deſcribes him in theſe terms; 
« Who is the image and the glory of God ©” 
What can we conceive that could have 
been more dreadfully profane, had he 
looked upon mankind to be by nature in- 
clined to vice? What does his language 
amount to, upon this ſuppoſition, but to 
an imputation of the very ſame character 
only in an infinitely higher degree, to the 
divine being himſelf? But as the RIS“ 
TIAN RELIGION teaches us to place the 
ſupreme glory of the Deity in his moral 
excellencies, when man is ſaid by the 
Apoſtle to be at once the © 7mage and the 
glory of God, we muſt neceſſarily un- 
derſtand him as ſpeaking of the image of 
theſe moral excellencies belonging to man 
as man, diſtinguithing his nature and pri- 
mary character. 

In the very ſame manner the Apoſtle 
St. James expreſſes himſelf concerning 
mankind. For ſpeaking of the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the tongue, he ſays, © Therewith 
* bleſs we God, even the Father, and there- 
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* with curſe we men, who are made after the 
« femilitude of God.” hat theſe words 
mult neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to refer to 
the image of God's moral perfections is 
plain, becauſe the divine ſimilitude here 
ſpoken of, is the ſimilitude of that which 
we bleſs in God. Now what is it that we 
bleſs, when we offer up our hymns of 
praiſe to God, but his moral perfections; 
his mercy, grace and goodneſs, included 

in this very paſſage, under the appellation 
of Father? It is therefore in Ae image of 
this divine goodneſs that man is created, 
according to the expreſs ſentiment of St. 
James. And this muſt neceſſarily imply, 
not only the excluſion of all corrupt prin- 
ciples from the conſtitution of his nature, 
but likewiſe ſome inherent diſpoſitions to 
virtue eſſentially belonging to it. For if 
the abſence merely of vicious principles 
could lay a ſufficient foundation for ſaying 
of man, that he is made in the image of 
God's moral perfections, then the {ame 
might with equal truth be affirmed of any 
inanimate being whatſoever. For the 
ſame reaſon too we might be ſaid to have 
| been 
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been made in the image of the divine in- 
telligence, merely becauſe we are not by 
nature fools. 

Theſe are undeniable proofs, drawn 
from the aſſertions of our Saviour and -his 
Apoſtles, that man is by zature made in 
the image of God. And we muſt, I think, 
before we can admit the doctrine of the 
original corruption of human nature, either 
deny the pothibility of underſtanding the 
very plaineſt expreſlions that language 
can ſupply us with, or elfe ſuppoſe, that 
God is indeed a being of that cruel and 
revengeful nature, which has to the infi- 
nite diſhonour of religion been ſometimes 
aſcribed to him. Upon this ſuppoſition 
indeed, horrible to be mentioned, (how 
much more ſo to be admitted) the greater 
degree of corruption we impute to the 
human nature, the more eafily ſhall we 
diſcover in it the image of the divine 

But does not the Apoſtle exprelsly ſay, 
that, Ye are all by nature the children of 
© wrath?” IT anſwer, no: there is no ſuch 
aſſertion any where to be met with in the 
New Teſtament. He ſpeaks of ſome that 
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© were,” or had been, © by: nature the chil- 
i aren of wrath.” And who were they? 
Why, the Epheſian converts, who, accord- 
ing to the tenor of their former conduR, 
had been dead in tireſhaſſes and fins,” and 
« walked,” a phraſe neceſſarily implying 
actual tranſgreſſion, according to the 
« courſe,” or faſhion, © of this world.” Cf 
theſe he afhrms, that they were, or had 
been, whilſt they continued in that conrſe, 
and in conſequence of their being © chil- 
* dren of diſobedience, by nature children of 
* wrath. But by this undoubtedly he 
meaned, that ſo long as they continued in 
that courſe of diſobedience, they were the 
natural objects of the divine wrath and 
puniſhment. By nature, that is according 
to the nature of God's eſſential perfections, 
according to the eſtabliſhed order of his 
moral government, of which they, by the 
natural powers of their own being, had 
been conſtituted ſubjects, {ſuch a depraved 
Rate of mind could not but during the 
continuance of it, have rendered them 
obnoxious to his ſevereſt diſpleaſure, 
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But does not the ſame Apoſtle aſſert, 
that © By one man ſin entered into the world.” 
This is indeed his affertion. And is it not 
common to ſay of any general practice or 
prevailing cuſtom, that ſuch or ſuch a one 
introduced it? And that this is what St. 
Paul here meaned by ſaying, that“ By 
one man fin entered into world,” is plain 
from what immediately follows in the 
ſame verſe: © and death by fin, and ſo death 
* haſſed uon all men, for that all have 
* ſinned.” It is evident, that the death of 
mankind in general is not here imputed to 
one man's tranſgreſſfon, but to the general 
ſinfulneſs of the world, as the cauſe or 
rather as the occaſion and reaſon of it. 
So far is the Apoſtle from ſuppoſing in 
this paſſage, that the fin of our firſt parents 
was the ground or reaſon of the univerſal 
mortality of the human race, that he ſup- 


poſes it on the contrary directly to follow - 


from this univerſal mortality, that“ ALL“ 
muſt needs have fanned.” © Death paſſed 
* upon all men for that,” or rather, for 
which reaſon “ al kave funed: that is, 
from this univerſal mortality of mankind 
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we might moſt certainly conclude, (were 
there no other proof of it) that © a// have 
% ſinned.” This amounts exactly to the 
ſame thing as if he had faid, © The uni- 
verſal prevalence of fin is the true ac- 
“count to be given of the univerſal pre- 
“ yalence of mortality.” This is the very 
thought he enlarges upon in the two 
following verſes, expreſsly inſiſting upon 
it, that ſince “ death reigned” over mankind 
« from Adam to Moſes,” even though they 
had not ſinned after the fimilitude of Adam's 
* tranſereſſion,” there muſt neceſſarily have 
been a law in being prior to that of 
Moſes, meaning the law of nature, which 
mankind in general had violated, though 


perhaps, in no inſtance whatſoever ex- 


actly after the ſame manner in which it 
had been violated by the firſt parents of 
the human race. 

What is this but deducing, in the 
plaineſt terms, the death of mankind pre- 
yious to the inſtitution of the Moſaic law, 
not from the fin of one man ſeparately and 
alone conſidered, but from the general 


corruption that had prevailed throughout 
the 
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the human ſpecies? But if it be true that 
% acath paſſed ion all men,” becauſe © all 
« kave /inned,” it cannot be true hkewife 
that it has paſſed upon all men, becauſe 
one only had offended. So that when the 
Apoſtle ſays, that death © entered into the 
** world by one man,” or © by the offence” 
of one man, he can ſurely mean no more 
than that this one man, as he was the firſt 
offender, became likewiſe the firſt victim 
of death, the firſt inſtance of human mor- 
tality, from whom, according to an eſtab- 
liſhed law of nature, it was derived to all 
his poſterity. By virtue of this previouſly 
eſtabliſhed law, the mortality of Adam 
became the natural means, or ſecondary 
cauſe, of that univerſal mortality that has 
overſpread the human race; whilft the 
moral reaſon of this law itſelf, that which 
made it ſuitable to the divine perfections 
to eſtabliſh it, was not the ſingle offence 
of Adam, but the foreſeen corruption of 
the world in general. The final cauſe or 
moral reaſon of this or that particular 
conſtitution in nature is one thing, the 
ſecondary cauſe of it, or the mean ap- 
pointed 
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pointed in the plan of providence for any 
producing and maintaining it, wholly ano- | Chr 

ther. And to both of theſe the Apoſtle, the 

taking occaſion in this chapter to ſpeak of 4 of! 

human mortality, does evidently refer. = vas 
Between the univerſal corruption of W upo 

K mankind, and their univerſal mortality, any 
A there is a moſt kind and merciful connec- MW that 
| tion. And according to an original liv W © » 
| of nature, this univerſal mortality has been . firſt 
propagated from the firſt parent of our WI that 
| race. He likewiſe being the firſt offender WW mut 

| of human kind, did of courſe ſet the firſt WW bag 
example of vice, and open a way for its ET 


farther progreſs. So that as by him in MW tbe 
the ſenſe that has been now aſſigned, are 
death came into the world, of him it may 
be moſt truly ſaid, likewiſe in a ſenſe |} 
ſomewhat, though by no means ſtrictly WW that 


* 
_ —— r ² . ͤòAU-“ .. rr Wir eo ae i 0. 


analogous, that © by him fin entered into the . upo 
* world.” St. Paul likewiſe obſerves in part 
the ſame chapter, that by the © diſobedi- W ſup 
« ence of one, many were made, or became tion 
©* ſinners ;” but then he immediately adds, of t 
that © by the obedience of one, that is, Curt, WF mak 
„ many were made righteous.” Now could far; 
any 
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any be made righteous by the obedience of 
Chriſt, otherwiſe than in conſequence of 
the moral influence which the knowledge 
of his obedience, and of the dodctrines it 
was intended to confirm, muſt have had 
upon their minds? How then, to make 
any thing of a parallel, can we ſuppoſe, 
that“ by the diſobedience of one many were 
«* made ſinners ;”” meaning by that one, the 
firſt offender of the human race, otherwiſe 
than by the influence which this example 
muſt neceſſarily have had towards pro- 
pagating vice amongſt mankind ? Beſides, 
as none can poſſibly be made righteous by 
the obedience of Chriſt, but thoſe who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of that 
obedience, or in other words, thoſe who 
have a knowledge of the goſpel, (whence 
that high neceſlity of faith ſo often inſiſted 
upon in-the Goſpel itſelf, in order to our 
partaking in the ſaving benefits of it) to 
ſuppoſe that the alledged natural corrup- 
tion of all mankind was the conſequence 
of the firſt human tranſgreſſion, would be 
making that tranſgreſſion to have both a 
far greater, and a more extenſive efficacy 

towards 
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towards the propagation of vice, than the 
obedience of Chriſt has had towards pro- 
moting the practice of moral righteouſ- 
neſs. And this too in direct contrariety to 
the very deſign of the apoſtle in mention- 


ing, upon this occaſion, the ſin of Adam; 


which is here plainly introduced, by way 
of fimile, in order to illuſtrate the fignal 
benefits of the goſpel by comparing them 
with the effects of that firſt tranſgreſſion. 
Much after the ſame manner, St. Pau! 
in another of his Epiſtles advances a com- 
pariſon between the death of Adam and 
the reſurrection of Chriſt. * As in Adam 
* all die, fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive.” 
As the death of Adam did at once carry 
in it the emblem and the proof of that 
mortality which was to paſs upon the 
whole human ſpecies, fo likewiſe was the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, both the exemplar 
and the evidence of a general reſurrection 
to everlaſting life. Nor can it ſeem at all 
ſurpriſing, that the Apoſtle ſhould ſay in 
the ſenſe now given, that © by one man 
* many were made finners,” when we ſee 
that in every age this is in fact the caſe 
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and that numbers are every day corrupted 
or made ſinners by ſome one contagious 
example. Nay, with what peculiar em- 
phaſis is it ſaid, in this ſenſe, of the very 
firſt offender of the human race, that“ 55 
im many were made ſinners,” ſince the 
influence of this example affecting his im- 
mediate poſterity, and through their means 
the next in ſucceſon, and fo onwards, 
may well enough be conlidered as pro- 
pagating itſelf throughout the intire ſpe- 
cies, down to the lateſt generations of 
mankind. Moſt certain it is, that ac- 
cording to this idea of the nature and 
conſequences of his offence, the firſt tranſ- 
greſſor ſtands conſpicuouſly at the head of 
the human apoſtacy. His diſobedience; 
therefore, is with the utmoſt propriety 
introduced by the Apoſtle as à very lively 
contraſt to the obedience of our bleſſed 
Saviour, who came into the world, to 
place himſelf at the head of a reformed 
and virtuous order of men. It has indeed 
been alledged, that in the Greek text of 
the paſſage referred to, the original word, 
which we render © made, is not eyevoulo, 
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but walecabycav *, But if this latter word 
be ever ufed as ſynonimous to the former, 
or even to the ſubſtantive verb voz, then 
will the view, which we have been giving 
of this paſſage, be no way affected by that 
remark. And that it is fo appears from 
James 11. 6. iv. 4. and might be proved 
from other authorities. Thus then we 
ſee in what ſenſe it was faid by St. Paul, 
that * by one man ſin entered into the world,” 
and that © by the diſobedience of one many 
% were made ſinners.” The interpretation 
of theſe paſſages, which has now been 
offered, is perfectly agreeable to the deſign 
of the Apoſtle, according to the connec- 
tion in which they occur, and is exactly 
ſuitable to the terms themſelves he makes 
uſe of, they being fuch as are in common 
language applied to expreſs a ſentiment of 
the very fame kind. What would we 
more? 


* Sce Taylor on Original Sin, Part 1. p. 33. 
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CHAP. V. 


THE IMPORTANT USES TO WHICH THE 
DOCTRINE MAY BE APPLIED BY UN- 
BELIEVERS AND BY CHRISTIANS: 1g 


T will not perhaps be admitted as juſt 
reaſoning, to infer the truth of princi- 
ples from their apparent uſefumeſs, and 
their dire tendency to advance ſome of 
the higheſt intereſts of mankind. This 
however will abundantly juſtify thoſe; who, 
by different arguments, are convinced of 
the truth of them, in endeavouring to re- 
commend them in all their energy to the, 
attention of others. Though that repre- 


ſentation, which we have been giving of 


the dignity of human nature, may be not 
a little difagreeable to the ſentiments of 
many, yet when they ſee to what anortaut 
ves 1t may be applied, and what intereſt- 
ing ſpeculations naturally ariſe from the 
principles we have been contending for, 
K 2 | may 
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may we not preſume, that they will be ſo 
much the more diſpoſed to give them a 
candid examination ? May we not at feaſt 
hope, that this may be the means of abat- 
ing any intemperate zeal, which they may 
hitherto have indulged for the contrary 
Principles, even though they ſhould not 

fer all be convinced of the falſhood of 
them? 

Let us therefore renect upon "I of 
thoſe important maxims that are to be 
deduced from the ſubject we have been 
diſcaſimg, and from the view we have 
taken of it. By this means, likewiſe, we 
may be affiſting ſuch, as admiting the truth 
of our principles, would gladly make the 
fulleſt improvement of them. 

Firſt then, we may obſerve, that if the 
account which has been given of the 
natural principles of the human mind be 
a juſt one, then here is the nobleſt founda- 
tion laid for love and gratitude towards 
the great Author of our being. It is 
plain, that by the faculty of reaſon com- 
mon to mankind, they are qualified for 


attending to the deſign, and for diſcerning 
8 * the 
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the uſes of the various productions of 
nature. By the ſame faculty, they are 
enabled to paſs a judgment upon the 
probable effect of their own actions, and 
upon the influence which the purſuits of 
others may have, either towards promot- 
ing or obſtructing the ſchemes which they 
themſelves have formed. And by having 
the various beings around them thus ſub- 
jected to their inſpection, they have it in 
their power to procure for themſelves 
numberleſs accommodations, and to en- 
large by their own activity the ſcene of 
their happineſs. But, above all, it is to 
be remembered, that from this our rational 
trame, reſults our capacity for diſcerning 
in the order and in the ſtated dependencies 
of things, together with the uniform effects 
of them, the moſt convincing proofs of a 
ſupreme mind, whoſe never ceahng pro- 
vidence ſuſtains and invigorates the whole ; 
to whom we may ſecurely refer all our moſt 
important intereſts ; and from whoſe good- 
neſs and wiſdom we may derive the fulleſt 
conſolation, amidſt all that difappointment ' 

| K 3 and 
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and uncertainty to which our own expec- 
tations muſt neceſſarily be expoſed. 

Still, however, had each individual of 
our race been made rational, without 
being endowed at the ſame time with 
inclinations to ſociety, and deſtitute of 
any moral principle by which he might 
be excited to love a character of juſtice, 
benevolence, and mercy, the ſatisfactions 
ariſing from his intellectual powers would 
have been extremely incomplete. But 
being by nature prompted to make the 
welfare of every intelligent being the ob- 
ject of his cordial wiſh, and the thought 
of it the matter of his ſincere delight, the 
ſources of his happineſs are proportion- 
ably multiplied. Our reaſoning taculties 
exert themfelves with redoubled alacrity 
in ſeeking after and diſcovering that great 
PARENT-MIND, who 1s the center of hope 
to all his reaſonable creatures ; contem- 
plating him not only as our own benetac- 
tor, but as. the univerſal Father, whoſe 
unbounded and unchangeable goodneſs, 


is the ground not only of our unſhaken 
| truſt, 
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truſt, but likewiſe of our moſt devout and 
affectionate admiration! + And as fuch 
joys as theſe muſt have been wholly loſt, 
through the want merely of ſocial affec- 
tions and a moral taſte, how perfect ſoever 
might have been our intellectual faculties, 
ſo had man been by nature rational, but 
by nature too, averſe to ſociety, and form- 
ed with thoſe vicious propenſities which 
ſome have imputed to his original conſti- 
tution, we muſt then have concluded him 
to have been made for miſchief, For it is 
apparent, that when by acquired habits 
of vice, men have alienated themſelves 
trom all juſt regards to the happineſs of 
others, the more perfectly they enjoy their 
reaſonable powers, ſo much the more 
capable are they of purſuing with fatal 
ſucceſs the moſt enormous villames. And 
a man of an abandoned character, being 
at the ſame time ſagacious, 1s not only the 
greateſt monſter in the univerſe, but like- 
wiſe of all others, the moſt intolerable peſt 
of ſociety. But how gracious is the real 
order and appointment of nature! As 
man. 1s, by his original conſtitution, not 
only 
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only rational, but alſo ſocial, and as the 
indulging theſe diſpoſitions, if they are 
indeed of nature's growth, muſt be at Jeaſt 
as immediately connected with a man's 
private happineſs as the exerciſe of his 
own reaſon, or the gratification of his own 
animal propenſities, here is the , provi- 
hon made at once, both for private and 
for general happineſs. Nor can the moſt 
perfect reaſon ſuggeſt any method for pur- 
fuing the one, which will not be equally 

effettual for the ſecurity of the other. 
When we obſerve ſuch an harmony in 
the leading powers of human nature ; 
when we likewiſe attend to the ſeveral 
inferior principles that are made ſubſer- 
vient to them; when we fee them all 
formed into one regular ſyſtem of paſſions 
and affections by the authoritative princi- 
ple of conſcience; when we conſider that 
this is not the peculiar conſtitution of one 
or other individual, but the character of 
humanity itſelf; when, I ſay, we ſec the 
divine wiſdom thus exerted in the forma- 
tion of the whole human ſpecies, when 
we ſee all the powers of man thus har- 
| | moniouſly 
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moniouſly confpiring to the production of 
the moſt extenſive happineſs, what more 
convincing proofs can we have of the 
all-herfet goodneſs of the SUPREME CREA- 
TOR ? How wretched ſoever we may ima- 
gine human ſociety to have been in any 
former ages, or how miſerable ſoever we 
may ſuppoſe it to be at preſent, yet ſo 
long as there is in the original conſtitution 
of our own minds ſuch a foundation-laid 
tor happineſs, for happineſs ſubſtantial 
and ſublime, what is this but nature's firo- 
miſe, a pledge given us by heaven itfelf of 
better things to come, either in this or 
in a ſucceeding ſtate of mug or 2 
in both?) 3 

But indeed; what Sees effelts/ of this 
original frame of our natures; have been 
really apparent in every age and part of 
the world! Notwithſtanding all its diſ- 
orders, tumults and follies, is it not obvi- 
ous, that mankind in general have been a 
pleaſed and happy race? What perpetual 
entertainment pours in upon the contem- 
plative mind from every region of the 
univerſe, from its various hiſtory, and from 
the 
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the ſeveral ſcenes that have been ex- 
hibited upon its auguſt theatre? What 
mutual ſatisfaction in converſation and 
friendſhip? What. contentment and joy, 
what - glorious - enterpriſes, what noble 
deeds. have reſulted from the leagues and 
alliances of man with man? And what an 
elevated happineſs muſt thoſe have en- 
joyed within the peaceful retreats of their 
own breaſts, whoſe generous virtue, whoſe 
invincible integrity, whoſe untainted hon- 
our, have been to others the inceſſant 
ſubject of admiration and of praiſe? And 
if the imperfett virtue of our fellow-crea- 
tures thus excites our veneration, if we 
think it a debt owing to their generous 
characters, Which on vur part it would 
be infamous not to pay; what eſteem and 
love muſt be due to the great PARENT- 
Mind, from whoſe original creation, and 
preſiding providence, we derive every 
other ſource af conſolation, and all thoſe 
virtues which adorn and felicitate human 
life? Being aurſelves partakers in theſe 
common privileges of humanity, how 
* thouldi ber our gratitude to that 

ſavereign 
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ſovereign father of our ſpirits, who having 
made us in the image of himfelf, has confe- 
quently formed us for a happinefs ſumilar 
to his own? To be unaffected with fuch 
contemplations as theſe, to feel no flame 
of devotion, no ardours of pious affeCtion, 
when the privileges of our own natures, 
when the firſt and moſt eminent of God's 
creation here below is our theme, muſt 
either imply a moſt dreadful infenſibility, 
or elſe be a moſt melancholy proof of the 
unhappy influence of falfe principles to- 
wards depriving us of ſome of the moſt 
refined, and at the ſame time moſt fub- 
ſtantial pleaſures. 

With thefe the ſound principles of reli- 
gious faith are able richly to ſupply us, as 
muſt be ſufficiently evident from the re- 
flections we have now been inſiſting upon, 
but will be ſtill more apparent, if we at- 
tend likewiſe to this other conſideration: 

That the account which has been given 
of man in the high prerogatives of his na- 
ture, lays a moſt reaſonable foundation 
for the le of immortality. The appe- 
tites of mere animal life, plainly appear to 
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be adapted to the preſent: ſcene of exiſt- 
ence, and very probably to it alone; ſince 
for any thing that we know to the con- 
trary, it is here only that they can be fur- 
niſhed with materials for their gratifica- 
tion. But the caſe is totally different 
with reſpect to thoſe principles which 
form the internal conſtitution of human 
kind. The cultivation of theſe is fo far 
from having any neceſſary connection 
with the preſent corporeal ſtate, that, on 
the other hand, we then exert them moſt 
perfectly, when by a previous diſcipline 
of our paſſions we are raiſed above any 
fond regards to merely ſenſible objects of 
delight. And, reyerſely, thoſe who addict 
themſelves with an'inordinate attachment 
to ſenſual gratifications, are for that very 
reaſon fo much the more incapacitated for 
intellectual and moral acquiſitions. We 
ſeem likewiſe generally to acknowledge 
the exiſtence of ſome ſuperior orders of 
created beings, who having no connection 
with bodily organs, do: yet enjoy the plea- 
ſures of reaſon and ſociety, after a manner 
far more perfect than that in which they 
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are or can be enjoyed by the wiſeſt of the 
human race here upon earth. Where 
then can be the difficulty of believing, 
that this may hereafter be the improved 
condition of man himſelf? Nay, would it 
not be the higheſt contradiction to ima- 
gine that the enjoyments of the mind 
muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, when our connec» 
tion with this material world is at an end, 
whilſt at the ſame time we believe, that 
the great Creator of all things is perfect in 
knowledge and moral excellency, though 
by the eſſential property of his nature he 
is infinitely exalted, even beyond the poſſi- 
bility of being conſcious. to any bodily im- 
preſſions? Does the higheſt perfection 
dwell in an unembodied and purely ſpiri- 
tual nature? And ſhall we pronounce it 
impoſſible for this ſovereign mind to form 
an image of himſelf in man, that ſhall be 
independent upon body? Shall we be- 
lieve, that the faint reſemblance of his 
perfections, of which we ourſelves are 
actually partakers, muſt periſh, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe we are ſhortly 
to loſe thoſe bodily organs which bear no 

L reſemblance 
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reſemblance to theſe perfections at all? 
This then being the apparent difference 
between bodily ſenſations and the pecu- 
liar operations of a mind, the ceſſation of 
the one cannot in any degree imply the 
ceſſation of the other. 

But there 1s another very important 
difference between the powers of ſenſe 
and thoſe of intellect, which gives prodi- 
gious weight to the argument in favour 
of a tuture ſtate drawn from the faculties 
of the human mind. The difference is 
this, that our bodily ſenſes are plainly 
ſeen to arrive at their utmoſt perfection in 
the preſent ſtate. So that after a thort 
period, inſtead of being able to exert 
themſelves ' with any new acceſſion of 
vigor, they languiſhi and decay. Directly 
the reverſe of this is the caſe with reſpect 
to our rational and moral powers. The 
moſt exalted knowledge, the moſt ele- 
vated virtue, that have ever yet been at- 
tained to by any of the ſons of men, do at 
once excite an ardent deſire after more, 
and make us ſtill more deeply conſcious 
of a capacity for acquiring it. Nor are 
there 
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there any who have left this world with 
= a more lively apprehenſion of ſomething 
= Aftill within the reach of their mental 
3 powers, though not attainable in the pre- 
ſent life, than thoſe who have, whilſt here, 
cultivated theſe powers with the greateſt 
induſtry. Nay even among ſuch as are 
leaſt attentive to mental improvements, 
who are almoſt intirely negligent of them, 
we find modes of ſpeaking not uncommon, 
which ſeem plainly to imply a ſecret con- 
viction, that there are certain powers 
belonging to the human mind that can- 
not pothbly have their adequate exertion 
in the preſent world. This is ſometimes 
very fooliſhly aſſigned as a reaſon for not 
exerting them at all. Accordingly the 
defire of immortality ſeems to have been 
univerſally conſidered as inſeparable from 
the mind of man. And whether we look 
upon this deſire as an immediate inſtinct 
implanted in our natures, or whether we 
ſuppoſe it to be derived trom that imme- I 
diate conſciouſneſs which we have of the i 
natural tendency of our powers towards a 4 
ſtate of higher perfection than they can 18 

L 2 poſſibly | 
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poſſibly arrive at in this life, ſtill it is a 
truly natural deſire. And what one in- 
ſtance is there of any natural paſſion for 
which proviſio N has not been made by 
the bountiful Author of our being ? What 
one reaſon can be aſſigned, why this more 
than any other ſhould be diſappointed ? 
Or can we poſſibly reconcile the diſap- 
pointment of it to the acknowledged 
attributes of the Supreme Deity? Is he 
envious? Or is his power limited ; ſo that 
he cannot extend his ſupporting influences 
beyond the grave? Or is that goodneſs, 
which we profeſs to adore as inexhauſ- 
tible, confined to the comparatively dimi- 

nutive period of this tranſient ſcene ? 
Before we conclude this particular, it 
will not be amiſs to obferve, that as the 
natural powers of man afford ſo convinc- 
ing a proof of a future ſtate, fo from theſe 
may be made the ſureſt inferences with 
reſpect to the nature of the happineſs 
which is in that ſtate to be enjoyed. The 
happineſs. of man muſt neceſſarily conſiſt 
in the perfection of man's nature. Ihe 
happineſs of other natures may be by him 
contem- 
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contemplated, but it cannot be by him 
enjoyed, otherwiſe than by a ſocial parti- 
cipation, and the making it our own by 
friendly ſympathy and congratulation. If 
therefore man be by nature rational, form- 


ed for virtue, for ſociety, for friendſhip ; in 


the higheſt improvements of theſe muſt 

his moſt perfect happineſs conſiſt. 
But let us not forget an6ther moſt in- 
tereſting maxim, immediately deducible 
trom the principles we have been endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh ; and which is, that as 
to what is moſt eſſential to the dignity and 
happineſs of a man, all mankind are by 
nature placed upon a level. Some indeed 
have ſeemed to apprehend, that there 1s 
the ſame diverſity of natural powers in the 
human kind, as is apparent in the brutal. 
Vet upon all of human kind, we ſuppoſe 
the ſame general duties to be incumbent. 
And we condemn. the violation of them, 
in whomſoever of mankind any fuch in- 
tringements are to be obſerved. We muſt 
therefore either beheve, that they are all 
by nature qualified for the diſcharge of 
theſe duties, or elſe impute a very high 
L 3 degree 
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degree of partiality to the ſupreme go- 
vernor of the univerſe, in the caſe of thoſe 
who are not ſo qualified. But among the 
brutes, as there are different ſpecies, ſo we 
form our expectations from them accord- 
ingly. We never look for ſwiftneſs 
among the grazing kind, for courage or 
for cunning among the bleating herd. 
Nor do we iinagine that by any diſcipline | 
whatſoever they can be made to acquire 
them. Whereas among the human ſpe- 
cies, there have been inſtances of thoſe 
who have been dreadfully immerſed in 
Ignorance and in vicious habits, and of 
whom, if of any, it might have been 
affirmed, that ſtupidity and vice were 
natural to them, knowledge and virtue 
impoſſibilities, who yet, through the 
efficacy of a moral diſcipline, have become 
eminent for their wiſdom and their virtu- 
ous - qualities. We may therefore ſtill 
maintain, that, as to what is moſt efſen- 
* tial to the dignity and happineſs of a 
„ man, all mankind are by nature upon a 
„ Jevel.” They have the ſame common 


reaſon,'the ſame general foundations for 
virtue 
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virtue laid in the natural principles of 
their minds, the ſame natural hopes of 
immortality, Theſe are the privileges of 
mankind, as ſuch not dependent upon 
family diſtinCtions, riches, and external 
honours, and capable, as appears from 
undeniable fact, of being gloriouſly im- 
proved by men of every condition. 
Is there not here a ſolid foundation laid 
for the comfort of thoſe who, being placed 
in inferior circumſtances, may perhaps be 
treated with contempt and diſdain by 
ſome of higher rank? When this con- 
_ tempt is founded, as it generally is, upon 
the meanneſs of their outward condition 
alone, it is unjuſt and cruel]. Thoſe, how- 
ever, upon whom it is thrown, may by a 
proper cultivation of the powers they 
enjoy in common with thoſe in the moſt 
exalted ſituation, ſoon learn to make light 
of it, and become conſcious of a dignity 
far ſuperior to any that can ariſe from the 
greateſt elevation of outward circum- 
ſtances. As therefore we are bound, 
according to the excellent maxim incul- 
cated by St. Peter, to“ honour all men, 
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on account of that image of God of which 
all are partakers, ſo by whomſoever this 
image of God in their own minds is re- 
vered, by whomſoever it is preſerved uncor- 
rupted, theſe are the worthieſt objects of 
our eſteem, how low ſoever may be their 
outward ſituation. On the other hand, 
if we have any regard for the real dignity 
of human nature, if we do indeed prefer 
it to the mere tinſel-glories of outward 
pomp, there are none whom we ſhall more 
heartily deſpiſe than thoſe high born vaſſals 
of iuiquity, who by proſtituting the ſacred 
principles of conſcience, and every right 
of nature, to vile ambition or ſordid in- 
tereſt, have in. fact degraded themſelves 
to the loweſt condition of humanity. 

This natural equality of mankind carries 
in it likewiſe the moſt inconteſtable de- 
monſtration againſt the abſurd and im- 
pious claims of arbitrary power. Our 
bleſſed Saviour urges it as an argument 
againſt any ſuch power among chriſtians, 
that they are BRETHREN.” And is 
not the argument equally cogent with 


reſpect to the whole human race? Are we 
not 
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not brethren by ſtanding in the ſame re- 
lation to the Supreme Father of the uni- 
verſe? Brethren, by being endowed with 
the ſame general principles of nature? 
Brethren in the glorious hope of immor- 
tality? And is it ever to be believed, that 
one rational, ſocial, immortal creature of 
God, ſhould be made on purpole to be 
the flave of another; or that this other 
ſhould contrary to the whole courſe of 


nature, be made to prey upon his own 


kind? As all men are naturally endowed 


with the ſame common principles of 


reaſon and of morality, all muſt have an 
equal right to the exerciſe of deſpotic 
power, which would introduce everlaſting 
diſcord ; or elſe none can have that right, 
and government muſt depend intirely upon 
voluntary compact and ſtipulation. 

The ſame general reaſoning, by which 
the civil rights of mankind are fo fully 
eſtabliſhed, muſt hold equally concluſive 
againſt any dominion over their faith, that 
has been or ever can be claimed by one or 
more of their fellow-creatures. As every 
man has an underſtanding of his own, he 

muſt 
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muſt for that very reaſon have a right to 
uſe it. Why elſe was it given him? And 
as every man is accountable for his on 
temper; as every man's own mind is by 
the great Author of nature committed to 
his own management, he muſt undoubt- 


edly have a right to uſe thoſe modes of 


worſhip which he himſelf apprehends to 
be beſt calculated for his improvement in 
virtue and ſubſtantial piety. To maintain 


the contrary, that he is under any ſort of 


obligations to renounce his own taſte in 
matters of religion, or at leaſt to forbear 
the indulgence of it, is in effect to main- 
tain, that this or that particular man or 
body of men, have an authority given 
them to interrupt him in the infinitely mo- 
mentous concern 'of promoting his own 
ſalvation. To aſſert that every eſtabliſhed 
mode of worſhip is equally well calculated 
to aſſiſt him in this grand affair, would be 
moſt extravagantly abſurd : A right there- 
fore to enforce upon another any, belides 
that one which is beſt of all adapted to 
this purpoſe, muſt needs amount to a 


right of debarring him from the moſt 
efficacious 
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efficacious means of making himſelf happy. 
And yet, which is in reality that beſt mode 
of worſhip cannot poſſibly be determined 
by one man for another, but is alone to be 
decided by every. one for himſelf. And 
whoever he be, that would deprive me of 
the liberty of worſhipping God, according 
to the convictions of my own mind, does 
at leaſt run the hazard, by eyery ſuch en- 
deavour, unleſs he be infallible, of ob- 
ſtructing by that very means the moral 
improvement of my temper, my prepara- 
tion for another world ; and that to a de- 
gree which neither he himſelf, nor any 
one elſe can pretend to aſcertain. - Who 
can believe that any human creature 
ſhould be inveſted with ſo dangerous an 
authority to be exerciſed over his fellow- 
creatures, the immortal offspring of God? 

To cHRISTIANS-methinks, it might 
be no ſmall recommendation of the prin- 
ciples we have, been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh, to obſerve, that they furnith us 
with an eaſy and inconteſtable rule, by 
which to judge of the nature and defign of 
the excellency and uſefulneſs of our HoLY 
RELIGION. 
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RELIGION. There muſt be ſome rule of ( 
judgment in this caſe ; ſome criterion by { 
which to determine concerning the worth 0 
of every religious inſtitution. And if it t 
aſſumes the charatter of being divinely- 1 
authorized, this is ſo far from excluding t 
the propriety of any ſuch teſt, that it does [ 
indeed render it ſtill more neceſſary, leaſt i 
by raſhly receiving ſuch an inſtitution C 
under this venerable ſanction of divine c 
authority, or by a flagrant miſinterpretation 

of it, we impute to the fupreme Deity a 
that which 1s altogether unworthy to be I 
aſcribed to a being of infinite perfection. s 
Now what can this criterion be, but e I; 
original conflitution of our own minds, in cou- c 
junction with the acknowledged attributes of a 
the divine nature? It is to our own recep- 4 
tion that chriſtianity is propoſed; it is for v 
our own benefit, that it is intended. We n 
muſt, therefore, ere we can conſiſtently t 
acknowledge its divine authority, be well tl 
ſatisfied that it approves itſelf to the rea- p 
ſon of man, that it is calculated to pro- 6 
mote the great ends of our own being, of 60 
our primary ſtation among the works of * 


God, 
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God, and that its ultimate aim is the very 
ſame with that which nature points out 
as the chief end and deſign of man's crea- 
tion. So that reaſon in general is not 
more neceſſary, in order to our judging of 
the evidence ariſing from the external 


proofs of chriſtianity, than a knowledge 


in particular of human nature, in order to 
our judging aright of the deſign of it, and 
of its aptitude to promote that deſign. 
It is therefore not at all to be wondered 
at, if ſome of thoſe who have repreſented 
human nature as, being altogether de- 
prayed, ſhould have conſidered the mora- 
lity of the goſpel as being but of ſmall ac- 
count, only a ſecondary part of chriſtianity, 
and ſubſtituted ail, myſteries and Fewy/h 
ceremonies in its room. But if the account 
which we have been giving of human 
nature be juſt, then the deſign of chrif- 
tianity muſt neceſſarily be, according to 
the repreſentation; made of it by its firſt 
preachers, the inculcating godlineſs and 
charity; the making its profeſſors a © pecu- 
« /tar fieoſile zealous of good works,” and the 
rendering us © fartakers of a divine nature.” 
| * Accord- 
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Accordingly we find, that the goſpel not 
only gives us the ſame notions of human 
nature, that ariſe from an actual ſurvey of 
it, but likewiſe, that all its precepts and 
doctrines are moſt evidently calculated to 
promote its perfection. When to this 
conſideration we add that ſtriking evi- 
dence, which we have of its miraculous 
introduction and eſtabliſhment, we eaſily 
ſee with how much reaſon the Apoſtle 
might ſay of it, that it was a doctrine 
« worthy of all accefitation.” 

But ſhould the truth of this our RIS“ 
TIAN FAITH be by any diſputed, not- 
withſtanding the glorious atteſtations that 
accompany it; ſtill, however, it muſt ap- 
pear, upon the principles of this our 
APOLOGY, that God has in the very con- 
ſtitution of our natures, furniſhed us with 
the moſt efficacious motives to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and that vices of every kind 
are by a law of our own minds, rendered 
abſolutely inexcuſable. Indeed it muſt 
be in vain, or at leaſt to very little pur- 
poſe, that we contend for the importance 
of morality, if we give up its foundation 
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in nature. For can that be of any great 
importance to man, which is wholly 
foreign to the nature of man? Can it 
make any part of his eſſential duty? Can 
it contribute in any high degree to his 
happineſs? When it is once allowed, 
that vice 1s zatural to mankind, can we 
wonder afterwards that they ſhould think 
it a vain attempt to ſtrive againſt it? Will 
it be eaſy to perſuade men, who attend 
to any ſort of conſiſtency, that there can 
be any great crime in following it? For 
what human tyrant, ſuppoſing the thing 
were poſſible, would ever have formed the 
deſign of making any thing to be the duty 
of his ſubjects, and at the ſame time of 
infuſing into their very natures an antipa- 
thy againſt it, inſpiring them with in- 
herent principles of diſobedience to his 
_ own laws? Or if this perverſeneſs could 
poſſibly be imputable to humanity, we are 
generally inclined to entertain ſomewhat 
better notions of divinity. So that if man 
believe in a God at all, who is the author 
of their beings and at the ſame time ima- 
gine vice to be agreeable to the original 
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formation of their own natures, they will 
readily, and indeed reaſonably enough, 
conclude, that he will ſcarcely be fo 
auſtere as to puniſh them for following 
the dictates of that nature which he him- 
ſelf had given them. How can innocence 
itſelf be defined, but by ſaying that it is 


the keeping ourſelves 20:thin the bounds of 


nature? And can this too be the defini- 
tion of guilt? So that to ſay, that vice is 
natural to mankind is to juſtify it. What 
indeed can any one urge that ſhall be 
more in favour of it? Were a man deli- 
berately to attempt the proof of this very 
propoſition, that vice was perfectly inno- 
cent, what muſt needs be the main drift 
of his argument, if he be any thing of a 
ſophiſter, but to ſhew that it is natural; 
whence the inference would but too 
plainly follow, that it cannot be culpable ? 
Accordingly we find, that ſome of the 
moſt abandoned among men, have ſtudied 
to palliate their crimes by this very plea. 
And might not many. who are apt to 
make the - moſt tragical complaints of 
the ſcepticiſm of numbers in thinking to 
lightly, 
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lightly, as they ſeem to think, of future 
puniſhments, do well to confider, how far 
they themſelves may have contributed 
towards encouraging this contemptuous 
notion of them, by giving their counte- 
nance to the belief of a natura viciouſneſs 
belonging to the human mind? What 
opinion more likely than this, to render 
the doctrine of future puniſhments in- 
credible? 

But let us change the view, and con- 
ſider what we may fo eaſily believe would 
be the conſequence, were men but firmly 
perſuaded that the human mind is - 
turally formed for virTVE, and inclined to 
the practice of it. Would they not then 
immediately conclude, that a lite of virtue 
muſt be, upon the whole, eafy and plea- 
fant, whatever difficulties may attend the 
firſt attempt to overcome contrary habits 
already contracted? Will they not infer, 
that it muſt needs bring along with it its 
own reward? Since every thing, that is 
truly natural, is likewiſe, and for that very 
reaſon, pleaſant and agreeable. - They 
will readily. believe, that, as God has thus 
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formed us for virtue by the very frame 
of our own minds, he will never be want- 
ing to befriend our endeavours after the 
higheſt moral attainments by his moſt gra- 
cious influences upon our hearts. They 
will cheerfully, though humbly, entertain 
the hope of its meeting with his higheſt 
approbation, and being finally recom- 
penſed with all that happineſs that muſt 
neceſſarily be the conſequence of the 
divine favour. They will then no longer 
object to the moſt perfect rules of mora- 
lity, ſuch as are contained in THE 60s- 
PEL, and which have ſometimes been in 
fact objected to through the influence of 
contrary principles. Nor can they, with- 
out the moſt ſhameful inſolence, take 
upon them to deny the equity of being 
awfully puniſhed for violating the law of 
their own minds; a law the obligation of 
which muſt needs be ſo obvious, and our 
compliance with it ſo delightful. 
_ & Confider” (fays Mr. Howe, in his 
Bleſſedneſs of the Righteous, ch. xi. p. 194,5 
* thou ſenſual man, whoſe happineſs hes 


in colours, and taſtes, and ſounds, (as 
« the 
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the moraliſt ingeniouſly ſpeaks) that 
herdeſt thyſelf with brute creatures, and 
aimeſt no higher than they, as little 
lookeſt up, and art as much a ſtranger 
to the thoughts and deſires of heaven. 
Thy creation did not ſee zhee fo low. 
They are where they were, but hou art 
fallen from thy excellency. Gop did 
uot make thee a brute creature, but 
thou thyſelf. Thou haſt yet a ſpirit 
about thee, that might underſtand its 
own original, and. alliance to the father 
of ſpirits, that hath a deſignation in its 
nature to higher converſes and employ- 
ments. Many myriads of ſuch ſpirits, 
of no higher (original) excellency than 
thy own, are now in the preſence of the 
higheſt majeſty, are prying into the 
eternal glory, contemplating the per- 
fections of the divine nature, beholding 
the unveiled face of. God, which tranſ- 
fuſes upon them its own fatisfying 
likeneſs. Thou art not ſo low born 
but thou mightſt attain this ſtate alſo. 
That ſovereign Lord and author of 
all things calls thee to it ; his goodneſs 

« invites 
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invites thee ; his authority enjoins thee 
to turn thy thoughts and defigns this 
way. Fear not to be thought im- 
modeſt or preſumptuous. Tis but a 
dutiful ambition—an obedient aſpiring. 
Thou art under a law to be thus happy; 


nor doth it bind thee to any natural im- 


poſibility ; it deſigus inſtruction to thee 
not deluſion, guidance not mockery. 
When thou art required to apply and 


turn thyſelf to this bleſſedneſs, it is not 


the ſame thing as if thou wert bidden 
to remove a mountain, to pluck down a 
ſtar, or create a world. Thou art here 
put upon nothing but what is agree- 
able to the primæval nature of man; 
and though it be to a vaſt height, thou 


muſt aſcend, tis by ſo eaſy and familiar 


methods; by ſo apt gradations, that 
thou wilt be ſenſible of no violence 
done to hy nature in all thy way.“ 

. Theſe are ſome brief imperfect hints of 


the eminent advantages that attend hon- 
ourable notions of human nature, of its 
original principles and conſtitution. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ET us now conclude the whole with 
obſerving, that there were tuo fre- 


cefits inculcated and highly venerated by 


ſome ancient moraliſts; the o was, k NOW 
THYSELF; the other, REVERENCE THY= 
SELF. But were man, as to the original 
contexture of his mind, ſo depraved as 
ſome have repreſented him, what would 
be the meaning, what the uſe of theſe 
precepts? To xxow OURSELVES would 


only tend to leſſen our ſenſe of every 


moral obligation. It would directly lead 
us to conclude, that, however baſely we 
might act, we could not poſſibly demean 
ourſelves, or act beneath the nature which 
God had given us. And ro REVE- 
RENCE OURSELVES would be to. admire 
deformity, to eſteem that which is direct- 
ly the reverſe of all that is good and 

excellent. 
But having, as we hope, given ſufficient 
reaſon for believing, that theſe are far 
from 
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invites thee ; his authority enjoins thee 
* to*turn thy thoughts and defigns this 
« way. Fear not to be thought im- 
« modeſt or preſumptuous. Tis but a 
“ dutiful ambition an obedient aſpiring. 
<<. Thou art under a law to be thus happy; 
nor doth it bind thee to any natural im- 
« poſſibility ; it deſigns inſtruction to thee 
« not deluſion, guidance not mockery. 
« When thou art required to apply and 
« turn.thyfelt to this bleſſedneſs, it is not 
the ſame thing as if thou wert bidden 
« to remove a mountain, to pluck down a 
« ſtar, or create a world. Thou art here 
« put upon nothing but what is agree- 
“ able to the primeval nature of man; 
and though it be to a vaſt height, thou 
« muſt aſcend, tis by fo eaſy and familiar 
« methods; by fo apt gradations, that 
« thou wilt be ſenfible of no violence 
% done to 4y nature in all thy way.” 

- Theſe are ſome brief imperfe& hints of 
the eminent advantages that attend hon- 
ourable notions of human nature, of its 
original principles and conſtitution. 
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ET us now conclude the whole with 
— obſerving, that there were /wo fre- 
cents inculcated and highly venerated by 
ſome ancient moraliſts; the ou was, k NOW 
THYSELF; the other, REVERENCE THY= 
SELF. But were man, as to the original 
contexture of his mind, ſo depraved as 
ſome have repreſented him, what would 
be the meaning, what the uſe of theſe 
precepts? To xxow OURSELVES would 


only tend to leſſen our ſenſe of every 


moral obligation. It would directly lead 
us to conclude, that, however baſely we 
might act, we could not poſſibly demean 
ourſelves, or act beneath the nature which 
God had given us. And ro REVE- 
RENCE OURSELVES would be to. admire 
deformity, to eſteem that which 1s direct- 
ly the reverſe of all that is good and 

excellent. 
But having, as we hope, given ſufficient 
reaſon for believing, that theſe are far 
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from being juſt exhibitions of human 
nature, we may, without incurring any 
ſuch conſequences, urge theſe exhortations MM 
afreſh : 4 | 
« Unto you, O MEN, therefore, I call, and my þ 
Voice us to the ſous of men.” Enter into 
the receſſes of your own hearts. Take . 

care to diſtinguiſh between thoſe diſpoſi- 2 

tions which you yourſelves have intro- 
duced, and thoſe which are the original 

| impreſſions of a divine hand in your frame. 
This is a diſtinction which it will be no 
| difficult matter to form, if proper diligence 
de applied. Whatever you find of tlie 
image of God in your ſouls, revere ang 
honour it; cheriſh and bring it to perfec- 
tion. Whatever is contrary, difcard it, O 
| as being alſo. contrary to your orten nature, 


TR ne 

and what muſt neceſſarily, if perſiſted in, 

| terminate in wretchedneſs and in diſ- u] 
| honour, | 8 
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Soon will be fuòliſted, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


NOTES ON THE BIBLE, 


BY THE LATE REVEREND 


CHARLES BULKLEY. 


HE work will make three large 


octavo volumes—price one guinea, 
One hundred and fifty ſubſcribers will be 
neceſſary to put it to preſs—of which 


upwards of one half the number have 


delivered in their names. 


« Tt is to be wiſhed that the friends of 
© chriſtianity will, out of reſpect to the 


% memory of ſo able and firm an ad- 
« vocate, 
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NOTES ON THE BIBLE 


« yocate, and from a regard to the in- 
« trinſic excellence of the work, not 


« ſuffer it to remain in oblivion,” 
. Tr 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY 


J. JOHNSON, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, 
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SEMINARY FOR TEN PUPILS, 


No. 23, HOXTON-S2UARE. 


THE REV. JOHN EVANS, A. . 


vo open at Chriſtmas next, a 
SEMINARY for the boarding and 


educating of TEN YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, in the ENGLISH, LATIN; and 
GREEK LANGUAGES; the elementary 
parts of the MATHEMATICS; NATURAL 
and MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; together with 
other branches of polite and uſeful Learn- 
ing. This courſe of liberal Education 
will be accommodated to the Age and 


Taſte of the Pu1z, keeping in view the 
5 particular 
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particular ſphere of Life in which he may 
be deſtined to move. 
The advantages of a /imited number of 
PUPILS are obvious to all. The progreſs 
of intellectual and moral improvement is 
hereby accelerated. The acquiſition of 
knowledge is facilitated by the TuToR's 
own immediate inſpe&tion, whilſt the 
number of TEN Pupils is ſufficient for the 
excitement of emulation, without hazard- 
ing their morals by thoſe vices which are 
too frequently attendant on larger ſchools, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt vigilance of 
their maſters. But on theſe advantages 
accruing from a limited number of Pupils, 
it is not neceſſary here to expatiate. The 
_ enlightened Parent is appriſed of them. 


The affectionate Parent wants no induce- 


ments to embrace them. 


Parents who will honour Mr. Evans 


with the charge of their Sons, may rely on 
| his 
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SEMINARY, 


his exertions to ſecure to them Knowledge 
and Virtue, the two great objects of Edu- 
cation. For what is MAN without Know- 
ledge, and Knowledge without Virtue? 
United together, they exhibit human na- 
ture in its lovelieſt and moſt engaging 
form | They conſtitute the intelligent and 
valuable member of ſociety. 


The expences incurred by Parents in 
the thorough education of their offspring 
will never be regretted. A bleſling of | | 
greater magnitude cannot be rendered f 
them by any earthly benefactor. The 1 
minds of youth, impregnated with know- |] 
ledge and with virtue, amply repay thoſe | |] 
who have been the means (under heaven) |} 
of furniſhing them with ſuch invaluable | ll 
treaſures. Into the parental boſom will |] 
it be returned an hundred fold. The |] 
ſeeds of felicity, thus ſedulouſly ſown at 
an early period of life, ſhoot up into an 
abundant harveſt. 
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SEMINARY. 


With the above articles of education 
will be intermixed, at proper intervals, 
LECTURES on the following intereſting 


ſubjects : 


The Uſe of the Globes. 

The Rules of Comfioſition and Public Speaking. 

The Conſtitution and Laws of Great Britain, 

Practical Sketthes of Natural Hiftory. 

The Evidences of the Jewiſh aud Chriſtian 
Religions. 


The Pupils will have acceſs to a ſelect 
LIBRARY, conſiſting of Books capable of 
adminiſtering to their entertainment and 
inſtruction. On every uſeful topic, and 
eſpecially in the department of n1isrTory, 
thoſe productions will be pointed out to 


them which both for ſtyle and ſentiment 


are the moſt deſerving of attention. By 


the early acquiſition of a diſcriminating 
taſte, 


SEMINARY: 


taſte, not only time and expence are ſaved, 
but the improvement of the individual is 
more effectually promoted. 


Situation of the Seminary N and 
retired. 


Terms Forty Guineas fer Annum, which, 
conſidering the ſmall number of Pupils, 
and the extenſive cirele of education 
which the plan embraces, can by no 
means be deemed immoderate. 


No Entrance required, — Payment Half Yearly. 


N. B. Fzzncn, Dancing, Dxawins, 
&c. if deſired ; will be taught by proper 
Maſters, at the uſual prices. 


In the courſe of the year there will be 
two vacations—a Month at Chriftmas, and 
Six Weeks at Midſummer, 

A Quarter's 


* 
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A Quarter's Notice is requeſted when 


any young Gentleman is to be removed 
from School. 


Reference may be made to the Rev. Dr. 
ABRAHAM REEs, Hackney; the Rev. 
Hv WorTHINGTON, Highbury Place, 
Hington; Mr. Jogn Txtacauts, No. 43, 
Paternefter Row; Meſſrs. Cotes, Tirt- 
FORD, aud BROOK ES, Sk Weavers, Union 
Street, Sfutaifields; and Meſſrs. GROSVENOR 
and CHATER, Stationers, Corn/ill, 


HOXTON-SQUARE, 
oer. 2; 1797. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BY THE SUPERINTENDANT OF THE SEMINARY. 


1. A DDRESS to the GENERAL BAP- 
IIS IS on the Revival of Religion. 
Second Edition. 


2. JUVENILE PIECES, deſigned for 
the Youth of both Sexes. Third Edition. 
To which are now added, REFLECTIONS 
ſuggeſted by a view of London from off 
the Monument “. 


3. SEETCH of the DENOMINA- 
TIONS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
Third Edition, 28. 


4. SEQUEL to the above SEETCH, 
or a PRESERVATIVE againſt the INF1- 
DELITY and UNCHARITABLENESS of the 
Eighteenth Century, 2s. 6d. 


It is impoſlible that this excellent Jrenicum ſhould 
be read without producing a ſtrong effect on yYounG 
MINDS in favour of that REL1G1ON of which the fir 


law is CHARITY, 
Monthly Review, June 1796. 


* The Reflections may be had ſeparate. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


z. AN ATTEMPT to account for the 
INFIDELITY. of the late Epwarp 
G1BBox, Eſq. founded on his own Me- 
moirs, publiſhed by OR Lord Sheffield. 
18. 6d. 


6. A SERMON reach at Worſhip 


Street, Shoreditch, April 3o, 1797, on 


the deceaſe of the pious, learned, and 
Reverend Charles Bulkley—with an ample 
Sketch of bis Life, Character, and Writs 
ings, Second Edition. 18. 

2. This is a popular and intereſting diſcourſe on old 


age and death—enlivened with pertinent quotations,” 


; Monthly Review, for Sefit. 1797. 
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